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PROSPECTS AND LIMITATIONS EAST-WEST TRADE 


What are the prospects for’ an expansion of 


trade between the Soviet orbit on the one hand and 


the countries of the Western world on the other? 


In any complete assessment of possibilities and 
limitations for such expansion, political factors 
cannot. be ignored and may play a very important 
part. The question is here considered, however, 
from the economic angle alone. _ 


Before the prospects for the expansion of trade: 


are assessed, it seems’ advisable to survey its past 
record so as to see it in its proper perspective. 


East-West trade has never been more than a mar- 


ginal affair. Before the war, Soviet trade accounted 


for little more than 1% of world trade. Total trade 


between the area which now constitutes the Soviet 
bloe and the rest of the world amounted to 5%, whilst 
China contributed approximately 1%, giving a total 
of 6% of world trade. The position was similar in the 
case of Britain. Before the war the Soviet Union 
contributed 3—4 per cent. and what is now Eastern 
Europe about 2—3 per cent. of British trade. The 
position was little different in the case of other in- 
dustrial countries of Western Europe. Before the 
war they conducted some 6% of their trade with 
the nations which now make up the Soviet bloc. 
For them, however, as the U.K., restoration of East- 


West trade to its pre-war level or an increase on. 


even a small scale could be of importance in present 
conditions which involve a buyers’ market and keen 
competition between exporters. 


After the war, with the object of hatter 


Europe’s economic balance, attempts were made to. 


re-establish, if not increase, trade relations between 
Western and Eastern Europe. It was. partly with 
this end in view that in 1947 General Marshall, then 
the American Secretary of State, made his pro- 
posals whereby the U.S. wére to aid Europe in its 
effort ‘to restore its economic strength. When 
introducing the Marshall Plan in .Congress at the 
end of 1947, President Truman said that, “Both 
the report of the, Sixteen Nations and the pro- 
gramme submitted to Congress are based on the 
belief that over the next few years the norma! pat- 
tern of trade between Eastern and Western Europe 
will be gradually restored.” This belief proved to 
be an illusion. By refusing to join the Marshall 
Plan and by inducing the countries of Eastern 
Europe to decide likewise, the Soviet Union sealed 
the fate of East-West trade for years to come. . 
The social revolutions that had taken place in 

Eastern Europe after the war had altered the 
economic pattern of predominantly agricultural 
countries sufficiently to impair their ability to 
revive their traditional export trade. By tying 
them together in a closely knit economic system, 
controlled from Moscow and committed to self- 
sufficiency and large-scale industrialisation, the 
Soviet Union changed the Eastern European trade 
pattern beyond recognition. The United Kingdom’s 
most important traditional imports from Eastern 
Europe were grain and timber, other agricultural 
products were also valuable. Industrialisation, at 


the expense of agriculture, has reduced supplies 


of agricultural commodities and has increased in- 
ternal requirements of the raw materials previously 


* 
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exported. Only one tenth of pre-war quantities of 
timber are at present being exported. 


During-the years before the last war, the Soviet 
Union had played an insignificant part, e:ther as 
buyer or seller, in the trade of Eastern Europe. 
Unlike that of Germany her economy was not com- 
plementary to the economies of these countries. 
Soviet purchases and deliveries contributed 1% to 
Eastern Europe’s pre-war trade. When, however, 
the vacuum created by the collapse of Germany 
was to be filled after the war, it was almost in- 
evitable that this should be done by the Soviet Union. 
Through a series of intra-orbit trade and loan 
arrangements the countries of Eastern Europe were 
detached from their trade contacts in the West. 
As a result, by 1948 intra-orbit trade absorbed two- 
fifths of all trade transactions of the Soviet bloc, 
compared with a mere one-tenth before the war. 
As Western embargoes did not exist at that time, 
this was entirely a matter of Soviet choice. Self- 

sufficiency which in the Soviet Union had been a 
- corollary of the doctrine of socialism in one country 
during the ‘30s, in the ’40s also became the pass- 
- word of economic development in the wider setting 
of the Soviet bloc. 


- By 1950 intra-orbit trade accounted for three- 
fifths of the total trade of the Soviet bloc, and when 
Stalin died its share had risen to almost three- 
quarters. The dramatic change which had taken 
place within a few fateful years, was put in a 
nutshell by Zapotocky, the Communist Prime 
Minister of Czechoslovakia, when at a meeting of 
the Czechoslovak Trade Union Council in December 
1952, he said: “The whole of our pre-war produc- 
tion was closely linked with the West and was 
centred on the export of consumer goods to Western 
countries. Even in 1948 our exports and imports 
to and from the capitalist states exceeded 70% of 
our total imports and exports, Whereas to and from 
the U.S.S.R. and the peoples’ ‘democracies it was 
less than 30%. This year it is the other way 
round.” The change was equally great in Hungary 
and almost as great in the case of Poland. 


The effect on East-West trade relations of the 
policy of economic autarky in the Soviet orbit is 
_ self-evident. By 1950 it had declined to less than 
2% of world trade, to 3% of Western Europe’s, and 
to 2% of Britain’s trade. British exports to the 
whole of the Soviet bloc were no greater than those 
to Hire. At the same time, the countries of Western 
Kurope still accounted for 30% of Eastern Europe’s 
trade, but their share’ was declining steadily. 
Trade, price and payments conditions were such 
that the Soviet orbit ceased to be regarded by 
Western merchants as an attractive market. By 
1952, exports from Eastern to Western European 
countries were little more than one-quarter, but 
transactions in the opposite direction were still 
nearer one-half of the trade volume of 1938. Even 
the restricted trade possible within the framework 
of the policy of self-sufficiency for the Soviet bloc 


‘to the future development of trade. 
Sweden drew up a five-year barter agreement with | 
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was much hampered by the accumulation of trade 
debts, the neglect of world price trends and the 
shortage of export goods of interest to the West. 
The amount of grain which the U.K. was able to 
obtain from the U.S.S.R. in 1953 was about one- 
quarter of her pre-war imports from that source. 
Soviet timber exports to the U.K. are also far below 
pre-war quantities. Since these commodities form 
the basis of the U.K.’s traditional imports their 


Jimited availability at competitive prices has had, 


and is likely to continue to have, a restricting effect 
on the volume of East-West trade. Other European 
countries who tried to expand their post-war trade 
with the Soviet bloc have also encountered the 
problem of limited availability of Soviet exports. 
In some eases this had led to a serious impediment 
After the war 


the U.S.S.R: and offered her a five-year credit of 
1,000,000,000 kroners. Sweden hoped that the 
U.S.S.R. would absorb about one-sixth of her total 
trade. In fact, since the signing of the agreement 
the annual trade between Sweden and the Soviet 
orbit has never reached 3 per cent. of her total trade. 
The lack of suitable Soviet export goods, the ne- 
glect of world price trends and the accumulation of 
trade debts have led to great disappointment among 
Swedish businessmen who were forced to seek alter- 
native markets. Switzerland and Austria have 
had similar experiences. 


* * * 


From 19&1 onwards there were sporadic de- 
clarations by Soviet Government spokesmen and by 
Communist Front organisations in favour of in- 
creased trade with the West. The first climax of 
this campaign (of which details are g:ven below*) 
occurred at the Moscow Economic Conference of 
April 1952, when Nesterov (President of the All- 
Union Chamber of Commerce), made offers of con- 


tracts anticipating those made by Kabanov in. 


February 1954. Concrete results were, however, 
very small, and it is to be assumed that the primary 


intention of the Soviet Government was to lmpress 
Western public opinion (as opposed to Western- 


governments) with the ‘reasonableness’ of Soviet 
policies (i.e. to use trade as a follow-up of the Peace 
campaign) and increase resistance to re-armament 
and strategic controls. 


After the death of Stalin, in ener 1953, we 


may assume that the Soviet Government embarked. 


on a new economic policy which involved some in- 
crease in East-West trade. The summer and 
autumn of 1953 saw a series of official statements 
and decrees promising bigger and better supplies 
of agricultural and industrial consumer* goods 
throughout the Soviet orbit. The economic policies 
of the Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern 
Europe were to be adjusted to the most immediate 
needs of the consumer. This was to be achieved 
in part by cuts of investment in the capital goods 
industries. In the Soviet Union, for the first time 
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Since the inauguration of the first Five-Year Plan 
the production of consumer goods was to rise at a 
higher rate than that of producer goods. Even so, 
the ratio of producer to consumer goods, which 
had changed from 60: 40 before the war to 70: 
20 at the time of Stalin’s death, was hardly affected 


in the new programme announced by Malenkov in 
August, 1953. 7 


The improvement in living standards is 
apparently to be achieved not so much by diverting 
industrial capacities into the produc- 
tion of consumer goods but by setting aside a 
greater portion of any increased output for this 
purpose than in the past. Even so, the supply of 
raw materials to basic industries concentrated on 
capital goods and arms will be impaired:to a small 
extent only. According to calculations made by 
the Economic Commission for Europe “che increases 
in supply of durable consumer goods planned for 
1955 may involve the use of 1“ million tons of crude 
steel equivalent above that used in 1950; the crude 
steel production in the meantime is to rise by 17 
million tons”. No fall in arms production has been 
discernible in the Soviet Union so far. The defence 
budget for 1953 was only slightly lower than that 
of the previous year. (As the prices of some de- 
fence items were reduced in the course of the year, 
the volume of arms may in fact have increasad, 
though considerably less than in previous years). 
The 1954 budget of the U.S.S.R. shows a decline in 
the value of the defence expenditure by 10,000,000,- 
000 roubles or 10 per cent., and its share of the 
total budget from 21 to 18 per cent. As some 
items of Soviet defence expenditure have benefited 
from price reductions, this year’s cut may in fact 
have been accompanied by a reduction in volume by 
less than 10 per cent. Although reduced moderate- 
ly, defence expenditure remains very high when 
In Eastern 
Europe production for armaments seems to have 
been slowed down after armaments and armed 
forces had been raised well above the pre-war 
levels. So much for the domestic scene. 


Foreign trade as a whole continues to have a 
very modest place in the economy of the Soviet 
orbit. In 1953 Soviet foreign trade amounted to 
approximately 11,500 million roubles each way or 
1 per cent. of the total gross national product 
(compared with 5 per cent. in the U.S. and 30 per 
cent. in the U.K.). Purchases of consumer goods 
from abroad amounted to approximately 4,000 
million roubles or 1 per cent. of the domestic trade, 
leaving a residue of 7,500 million roubles for trade 
in capital goods. 


Recent Soviet statements about intended 
changes in trade policy have been interpreted as a 
complete departure from past practice, Viewed, 
however, in the light of the latest available figure, 
the changes to be expected seem to be marginal. 
The emphasis at least lies within the orbit. The 


‘the war. 
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total trade turnover of the Soviet bloc (excluding 


Eastern Germany and China) can be estimated to 
have amounted in 1952 to approximately $7,000 
million compared with over $2,000 million before 
Its volume has risen by slightly more 
than one-third or at about the same rate as world 
trade outside the Soviet orbit. | However, whilst 
the volume of intra-orbit trade increased approxi- 
mately ten times, the volume of East-West trade 
amounts to only one-half the pre-war level. In 
1953 one-third of the imports of consumer goods 
was supposed to come from countries outside the 
Soviet orbit, but in the event goods worth only 1,000 


million roubles or a mere £50 million (at a realistic 


exchange rate) were imported from the West. 
Purchases of capital goods in the West added some 
2,000 million roubles or £100 million giving a total . 
import from the West of £150 million or $420 
million. 

Great play has been made by the Soviet press 
and radio of the offer by the Soviet Minister of 
Foreign. Trade, Kabanov, to place in Britain over 
the next three years orders to the value of £400 
million. In assessing this offer it may be assumed 
that the Soviet Union genuinely wishes to expand 
her foreign trade. But even if it materialised in 
full it would not amount to more than 5 per cent. 
of total British export trade, and it is no doubt 
deliberately exaggerated in some ways. It seems 
fairly certain. that the figure quoted by Kabanov 
represents a plan target in the Russian sense rather 


* In February, 1951, the Soviet-controlled World Peace Council initiated 
a major economic cempaign among businessmen of the Western world 
in favour of an expansion of East-West trade. The idea matured with 
the creation of an Initiating Committee under the Polish Communist 
Oskar Lange and eventually got inte its stride in April, 1952, with 
the Moscow Economic Conference. This Conference was intended to 
appeal to Western businessmen and non-governmental groups who believed 
in an expansion of East-West trade as a cure for some of their economic 
difficulties. It was heralded as an opportunity for clinching business 
deals over the heads of Western Governments. 


As the organisation of the Conference passed into Russian hands, 


-Nesterov and Orlov set the tone by offering an increase of Soviet trade 


with the West from 5,000 million roubles in 1948 to. 10,000 to 15,000 
million roubles per year between 1953 and 1955. Similar increases were 
forecast in the case of the countries of Eastern Europe and China. It 
is worth recording in this context that the offers which Nesterov made 
when writing in ‘‘New Times” in February last, date back to his fore- 
casts during the Moscow Conference. Its primary object was to exploit 
the economic difficulties of the West in order to increase resistance to 
re-armament, to bring pressure to bear on Western governments to relax 
their restrictions on the export of strategic materials to the Soviet bloc, 
and to discover ways of circumventing these restrictions. | | 


As Britain went through a nild recession in her textile industry at 
the time of the Moscow Conference, the prospect of large-scale purchases 
of clothing was emphasised. A spokesman for the British delegation 
stated: ‘‘The volume of dresses, coats and overcoats under consideration 
is extremely large. It is confidently expected that the value of orders 
almost certain to be placed will amount to over a million pounds Sterling.’’ 
In’ fact no’ orders for textile shipments to the Soviet Union or Eastern 
Europe emanated from the Moscow Conference. When it came to the 
woint of fixing trade deals, Communist orders for consumer goods dis- 
appeared, leaving a hard core of requests for capital goods, the only 
commodities in which the Soviet bloc was genuinely interested at the 
time. Instead of increasing, trade between East and West declined after 
the Moscow Conference. 


As effective channels for the negotiation of an expansion of trade 
existed at the time, Western observers were forced to the conclusion 
that the motives behind the Conference were primarily political and 
commercial only to a small extent. It is worth remembering in this 
context that the ccmmunique of the Moscow Conference made known the 
creation of a Committee for the Promotion of International Trade which 
was to continue the work of the Conference. The British Committee, set 
up as an outcome of this resolution, and its sister organisations in 
other countries, with which East-West trade transactions have been 
cursed during the last two years, have thus their origin in the Moscow 
Economie Conference. It seems legitimate, therefore, to record the 
elements of continuity in the campaign for East-West trade even if in 
the meantime the case for the expansion of that trade may have been 
affected favourably by a change of policy in the Kremlin. 
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than an indication of likely achievement. For some 
time past the Soviet negotiators have been produc- 
ing similar shopping lists in Western Europe play- 
ing off, at times, one country against another. 
Moreover some items in the list are expressed in 
roubles; to convert them into sterling at the un- 
realistic official exchange rate gives an inflated 
total. Last, but not least, as in other offers of 
this kind, approximately half the items listed fall 
under embargo in present circumstances. This 
cannot have been unknown to the Soviet Minister 
of Foreign Trade. 


The increase in trade between the West and 
the Soviet Union is likely to be at the expense of 
the other countries of the orbit. This is borne out 
by an analysis of Nesterov’s statements as quoted 
in Soviet Weekly, April 1, 1954, which seem to be 
based on the overall plan revealed at the time of 
the Moscow Economic Conference. According to 
his estimate during the Moscow Conference in April, 
1952, trade between the Soviet orbit and the rest 
of the world is expected to increase fairly moderate- 
ly, i.e. at most by 50 per cent. above vresent low 
levels. The volume of trade is to reach thereby a 
minimum of 50 per cent. and a maximum of 70 per 
cent. of pre-war. Against this, intra-orbit trade 
may be estimated to reach four to five times the 
pre-war volume. Thus the preponderance of intra- 
orbit trade is likely to remain. Even if Nesterov’s 
most ambicious forecasts became true, total Soviet 
trade within and outside the orbit would account 
for less than 2 per cent. of the country’s gross 
national product. In terms of sterling, Nesterov’s 


estimates suggest an annual increase of East-West 


trade from 1952 to 1955 ranging from a minimum 
of £80 million to a maximum of £400 million each 
way between all countries of the Soviet bloc on the 
one side and al! countries of the West on the other. 
Nesterov’s own maximum target for the level of 
Kast-West trade (excluding China) is 30,750,000,000 
roubles by 1955 (£2,740,000,000 at the official rate 
of exchange). The increase is to accrue mainly to 
the Soviet Union which will have a share of 40 per 
cent. of total orbit trade with the West. Against 
this, the countries of Eastern Europe will be re- 
legated to a place well below their pre-war status 
in their trade with the rest of the world. This 
applies in particular to Eastern Germany to which 
Nesterov’s target would restore something like one- 
quarter of her pre-war volume of trade with the 
countries of the West. This pattern of trade sug- 
gests that the Soviet Union is to maintain her grip 
on the economies of the satellites by controlling 
increased imports from the West and benefiting 
from it. | 


The extent to which trade can be increased 
depends mainly on Soviet plans, and not least on 
Soviet ability to abolish or minimise the effect of 
the restrictive factors. These consist to a great 
extent of the shortage of essentials such as grain 
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and timber that are of interest to the West. As 
mentioned before, Eastern capacity to pay for im- 
ports has been impaired by social revolutions which 
have reduced the available quantities of traditional 
export goods without producing suitable sub- 
stitutes. In this way trade deficits have been 
created towards most Western countries. In the 
case of the U.S.S.R., ultimately these may be met 
with gold but, so far she has only used her gold 
reserves as a short term measure rather than as a 
part of normal trading practice. Eastern European 
countries who have no gold at their disposal will 
not be able to play a very big part in any future 
expansion of trade. b 


An item by item survey of recent Soviet trade 
offers suggests that the need for ships and power 
plants, engineering products and machine tools, 
machinery for the production of consumer goods 
and raw materials are genuine enough. What is 
in doubt apart from the likely volume of imports, 
is -whether they represent a long-term pattern. 
Many of these items are no doubt intended to set 
up similar industries in the Soviet orbit so that 
long-term demand for these imports will be limited. 
Many of the modern tools and machines imported 
serve to bring Soviet designers up to date with 
Western technical development thus restricting 
repeat orders. In a Communist type of economy, 
political developments are also very likely to affect 
trading policies. An example of this has been 
the recent demonsirative Soviet boycott ‘of the 
Australian Wool Market as a result of the Petrov 
ease. If Western manufacturers align their long- 
term production too much to apparent Soviet 
requirements, their enterprises may become attrac- 
tive targets for Communist political exploitation. 


Soviet propaganda has, of course, named the 
Allied strategic controls as responsible for the very 
limited development of East-West trade. As a 
matter of history it is plain from the preceding 
paragraphs that these have been a minor factor 
in comparison with the general policy of the Soviet 
bloc. The example of Czechoslovakia’s trade is 
most telling in this respect. The Communist coup 
d’etat which brought Czechoslovakia under Com- 
munist rule was followed by an _ economic 
re-orientation which affected East-West trade 
relations long before strategic controls became 
effective. Between 1948 and 1950, Czechoslovakia’s 
trade with Switzerland, for instance, declined to 
approximately one-half its former level. Trade 
relations with other countries of Western Europe 
took a similar turn. 


It should, however, be mentioned in conclusion 
that a substantial relaxation of the strategic 
controls will take place as from August. Last 
April the 14 members of the Consultative Group 


on East-West trade decided that these ‘controls 


were in some respects obsolete, ineffective and at 
the same time damaging to the economies of the 
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Member countries. .The Co-ordinating Committee 
of the Consultative Group was accordingly 
instructed to undertake a review in order to narrow 
substantially the area of control, consistently with 
national security, and to improve the method of 
enforcement. The members of the Consultative 
Group have, therefore, agreed that 190 items should 
be deleted from the International Lists since they 
consider that the ban on their export to the Soviet 
bloc is no longer essential on strategic grounds and 
that the changes in the lists should become effective 
on August 16. Although no immediate rapid 
expansion of exports to the Soviet bloc can be 
expected as a result of these relaxations, they will 
nevertheless open the way for a useful trade in 
certain items particularly machine tools and electric 
generating equipment. relaxations. are, 
however, unlikely to alter the pattern of U.K. trade 
with the Soviet bloc to any significant extent, but 
the increased trade, even though marginal, and 
possibly short-term, will be welcome to certain 
sectors of our industry. 


It is reasonably clear that East-West trade is 
not likely to increase to a spectacularly high level 
either in the short or long term. It has never been 
more than a marginal affair for the West and 
foreign trade as a whole has only a very modest 
place in the economy of the Soviet orbit. The 
political policies pursued by the Soviet Union since 
the end of the war have been designed to make the 
Eastern bloc independent of trade with the capitalist 


countries and these policies, originally typified by 


Soviet refusal to have anything to do with the 
Marshall Plan, have resulted in a closely knit 
economic system covering the whole of Eastern 
Europe, controlled from Moscow and committed to 
the attainment of self-sufficiency. Parallel with, 
and as part of, this drive towards self-sufficiency 
there has been immense progress towards the 
industrialisation of the area, a development which 


of itself, by reducing the surplus of raw materials 


and agricultural commodities previously exported, 
will make it increasingly hard for the bloc to find 
enough to sell to balance anything but limited 
imports from the West. 


On the other hand, there are many levels of 
self-sufficiency. In the course of moving from a 
low to a higher level, the U.S.S.R. and Satellite 
Governments may need imports from the West. 
When Soviet .spokesmen therefore call for an 
increase in East-West trade, this may not be a mere 
propaganda stunt (though no doubt propaganda 
has a large place in the calculations). The new 
regime’s economic policy may genuinely need for 
its fulfilment some imports from the West, at least 


into the Soviet Union if not into the other orbit 


countries and for some time at least gold may be 
forthcoming in payment. This policy will not 


however result in a major increase of the present 
level of trade. 


Whilst relaxations of the strategic 
controls might well lead to some useful expansion 


of trade even a substantial relaxation of strategic 
controls is unlikely to cause a radical change in 
this situation. In a buyers’ market even marginal 
increases in the U.K.’s export earnings may be 
quite important to the overall balance of payments. 
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PARTY DISPUTES IN CHINA | 


The Communist hierarchy in Peking are still rubbing 
in the portentous warning delivered by the top-level leaders 
through Liu Shao-chi last February against the bad boys 
at the top and in other levels. Though the North-east 
leaders had an unprecedented telling off, and their all-power- 
ful leader and Chairman of the State Planning Board, Kao 
Kang, seems to have vanished from the public scene, Peking 
is still very anxious and uneasy. The main trouble now is 
that some of the smaller fry in the provinces have the 
idea that the denunciation and admonition was directed at 
certain high army and regional bosses. The Party leaders 
are at pains to point out that arrogance, ambition, in- 
dividualism, conceit and all the other evils mentioned were 
by no means restricted to a handful of top people, but 
descended all down the scale to the little village autocrat, 
to whom Peking was far away and his own brief authority 
all-important. 


The regional, provincial and even municipal branches 
of the Party have all given the most solemn attention to 
the warning, and adopted the usual rigmarole of criticism 
and self-criticism and “expressed determination to support 
and enforce Comrade Liu Shao-chi’s’ resolution on the 
strengthening of Party unity.”’ Some slower’ than 
others. The Central-South, for example, whose status in 
the order of precedence is most junior, respectfully awaited 
the action of other regions, and even so its enlarged sessions 
in mid-April did not receive national publicity until five 
weeks later. Even then the reporting of the proceedings 
was couched in critical terms. It was agreed that the at- 
tending comrades had received a “very profound education” 
- and that their political consciousness and ideological level 
were considerably elevated. But they all lacked a suffi- 
ciently profound understanding of what it was all about. 
Many defects still existed in collective leadership of Party 
committees, and the admission was made that “thoughts and 
actions which are not sufficiently conducive or are inimical 
to Party unity still prevail in varying degree among Party 
cadres, while conceit has gained a certain growth.” The 
backward boys from Kwangsi seemed to have profited from 
the proceedings much more than their slick colleagues from 
Kwangtung. | 


The position was reviewed in an editorial in the Peking 
People’s Daily. It agreed that much had been done in the 
innumerable Party meetings held all over the country to 
heed the wise and pregnant words of the Party panjandrums 
in Peking. The conceit that had come with certain success, 
and the “elevation and worship of individuals to the extent 
of regarding the department and area under one’s leader- 
ship as individual inheritance and independent kingdom,” 
had been strictly criticised and exposed. But it was not 
enough, and the whole Party must go a step further in 
efforts to strengthen unity—which is the common Com- 
munist term for obedience. The inner Party contradictions 
reflect the social contradictions. ‘We still pursue a policy 


of coalition with the bourgeoisie, and the petty-burgeoisie- 


still surrounds us like an ocean,” said the communist mouth- 
piece, paraphrasing the chief dispenser of wisdom Liu Shao- 
chi—though it so happens that the ocean that surrounds 
the party and all its works at the moment of writing is 
formed by the floods along the Yangtze and the Han and 
Huai Rivers, which have forced all ideological considerations 
into the shade. All had come to realise profoundly that 
high-ranking cadres should set an example to the whole 
Party in observing Party discipline and the organizational 


elusion.”’ 


principle of the Party, in carrying out the policy and re- 
solutions of the Party and in safeguarding the prestige of 
the leading organs of the Party, and “should not be care- 
less in any way or consider themselves to be in a special 
position.’ But “there are yet a small number of high- 
ranking cadres who still do not study the resolution of the 
4th Plenary Session of the Central Committee penetrating- 
ly, still do not expose and criticise their defects and mis- 
takes sufficiently, and still do not understand adequately 
the important significance of strengthening Party unity.” 
These are to be pursued so that their understanding may 
be raised step by step. The key to consolidating the re- 
sults of the resolution lies in making the organizational life 
of the high-ranking cadres so strict that all their speeches 
and actions are “constantly subject to Party and even mass 
supervision.” The lack of constant supervision and criti- 
cism result in many casual deviations developing into 
serious mistakes. In the course of the study, top leading 
organisations of the Party agreed with the spirit of the 
resolution of the plenary session, that high-ranking cadres 
must subject themselves to supervision and criticism. But 
this applied no less to the party cadres at lower levels, 
for the “extremely dangerous individualist mood of con- 
ceit” referred to in the resolution of the plenary session is 
not only common among the top men but is universal among 
the cadres in general. It is not for the Party to “wait 
until individualist mistakes have developed to a serious 
extent and even to the extent of independent kingdoms 
and individualist careerism before we rise to fight them. 
The Party simply cannot maintain peaceful co-existence 
with any individualism.” 


Individualism is then denounced as a reflection of the 
“self-seeking idea of the bourgeoisie inside the Party and 
is radically incompatible with the selfless collectivism of the 
working class.” Bourgeois individualism within the Party, 
no matter whether it is serious or slight, will exercise “a 
corroding and disintegrating effect. on the Party.” At the 
same time, individualism, if not overcome in good time, 
might gradually develop in such a way that if it is not 
serious today, it might be serious tomorrow and might even 
develop into individualist careerism. Comrades who argued 
that, since they were not imbued with individualist ideas, 
they should not have to bother about studying and examin- 
ing themselves, were “forming a light and improper con- 
Even if their ideology were actually sound, still 
they should study the warning seriously. 


The whole Party and nation are struggling for putting 
into effect the general line of the Party during the transition 
period, concludes the communist mouthpiece. Planned 
(meaning State) purchase and planned supply of grain, 
oil, and other important supplies are being enforced on -an 
ever-growing scale. The effect is increasingly intensified in 
all spheres and the questions arising therefrom are increas- 
ing day by day. It is precisely because of this that the 
Party must strengthen leadership ‘over national construc- 
tion, and. study the resolution on unity. 


Nevertheless it is quite clear from this and other re- 
ferences to this long-drawn-out subject that while the 
regional and provincial and municipal committees went 
throughout all the motions, and framed resolutions for 
transmission to Peking which were made up from the official 
cliches supplied from the doctrinal chiefs, only perfunctory 
notice was taken of what was intended to be not only a 
warning but a process of salutary intimidation of high and 
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low alike in the provinces. 
were not altogether amused and seldom as impressed as they 
were supposed to be—if only because they had too much 
else to do. The argument on the resolution of the plenary 
session, it may be recalled, went on for three weeks at the 
conference of Party cadres in the North-east, held in Muk- 
den between March 26 and April 24, which was attended by 
no fewer than 517 persons in addition to the remarkable 
phalanx of 190 present as observers—presumably a sort of 
Praetorian Guard for the Peking hierarchy. The confer- 
ence, it was stated, was held “under the close concern and 
guidance of the Central Committee,” and over 40 persons, 
including members of the North-east Bureau, made speeches. 
Critics complained that the role of the individual (meaning 
Chairman Kao Kang) had been improperly exaggerated and 
the role of the Party leadership minimised—which is the 
Communist equivalent of being ignored. Serious mistakes 
hindering unity, work ahd progress were sharply criticised, 
and “in particular, they denounced certain intolerable 
speeches and deeds which undermine Party unity.” The 
report did not elaborate on this or elucidate it, but the 
ordinary observer recalls the striking series of utterances by 
Chairman Kao Kang (who was not only Chairman of the 
North-east but also Chairman of State Planning) at the 
inauguration of the socalled Five Year Plan, in which, 
wittingly or unwittingly, he gave the lead to the whole 
country and stole the thunder of the panjandrums in Peking. 
The report went on to say that the conference also pointed 
cut that a serious state of affairs existed in the North-east 
Bureau and in certain Party organizations, where ‘“demo- 
cratic life was lacking, criticism and self-criticism were far 
from being developed, and the collective leadership of the 
Party was reduced to a matter of formalities.’ Such a 
situation, it was added, must be corrected immediately in 
accordance with the resolution of the 4th plenary sess‘on. 
All sorts of individualism, liberalism, dispersionism, and 
sectarianism are “hotbeds leading to corrosion of the Party 
by bourgeois ideas, and afford conditions for the activities 
of political careerists.””’ To strengthen unity these “hotbeds 
for germs” must be eliminated in the first place. For 20 
days these “heated discussions’ went on, but in the end 


the conference “profoundly recognised the great importance 


of the instructions of the Central Committee: ‘Party unity 
is the life of the Party. To undermine Party unity is 
tantamount to helping the enemy.’” All attending com- 
rades agreed that every ccmmunist member must. con- 


The officials in the provinces 
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stantly observe Chairman Mao’s instructions to be modest 
and careful and refrain from conceit and impetuosity, and 
so be prevented from “sinking into the mire of despicable 
bourgeois individualism. 


Some: 80 officials of the North-east adenibatinthins re- 
cently attended a meeting in Mukden for the enforcement 
of the Central Government’s decision to abolish the re- 
gional machinery and the amalgamation of certain provinces 
and municipalities, The North-East Administrative Committee 
was abolished as from August 15. Concrete measures gov- 
erning the handing over of files, buildings, property finds 
and personnel were laid down, and the decree of the Central 
Government accepted as “both correct and timely.” The 
officials were warned to adopt the “democratic working 
style” and keep in close contact with the masses. Important 
attention must be paid to the State system of the people’s 
congress. Meetings of the people’s congresses and Govern- 
ment committees of all levels must be satisfactorily and 
periodically convened “to manifest the spirit of democracy 
in full.”” The habit of criticism and self-criticism must be 
cultivated, particularly in regard to criticism from below, 
and the habit “to remain humble and careful must be pre- 
served and the tendency to become vain must be checked.” 
At the same time, the officials in the North-east “must gain 
a better mastery of the principle of democratic centralism’’ 
and keep themselves intensively organised and disciplined. 
Regional machinery is being discarded throughout the. re- 
gional areas in accordance with the decision of the Central 
Government. The dismissal of all the principal officials in 
these posts, or their transfer to others, was announced some 
weeks ago. 


Peking most significantly announced that the Mukden 
Tung Pei Jih Pao, the organ of the Communist Party and 
Government in the North-east, will cease to exist on August 
31. Its place will be taken by the Peking People’s Daily, 
which will be available in the North-east without additional 
fee. The mats will also be sent by air from Peking to 
Mukden, where an air mail edition will be run off for 
readers in the remoter areas of the North-east. The step 
will not be popular with residents in the North-east, for 
the People’s Daily will be devoid of the local colour both in 
news and views which was characteristic of the North-east’s 
own well-run paper. However, the trend towards centrali- 


sation continues without heeding the opposition among the 
people and within the party. 
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BATTLE WITH THE 


Nobody will question the extraordinary energy and 


vigour of the lead given by the Chinese officials in the 


fighting of the flood menace in China this summer. They 
went into it as a real battle against Nature, and though 
the statement may be fairly accurate that only a small 
percentage of the total cultivable land was inundated, that 
percentage is estimated to account for some 21,000 square 
miles and forty million people—apart from the immense 
diversion of activities occasioned by the necessity of streng- 
thening and raising many thousands of miles of dykes. One 


of the earliest group of victims were the peasants who . 


had settled in the rich land converted under the 1952 
Chingchiang scheme into a Flood Detention Basin. These 
had all to be moved out before the gates were opened and 
the flood allowed to pour in from the Yangtze so as to save 
‘the triple cities of Wuhan. They were taken to “safe” dis- 
tricts, and must have made a sorry-looking pilgrimage, for 
they had to take everything they possessed with them and 
suffer the loss of anything they could not carry away. 
Government provided a relief fund of 3,000 million yuan, 


which solved the difficulty of at least some of the victims. | 


A slightly larger fund was provided for peasants in the safe 
districts who were originally short of living quarters. But 
these funds are merely a drop in the bucket compared with 
the heed, and a Wuhan message indicated that “scores of 
billions” of yuan will have to be provided if each peasant 
household is to be helped tide over this emergency. 


- One of the troubles is that the “safe’’ districts sur- 


rounding the flood-stricken areas are all thickly populated, 


and owing to the dangers of epidemics the Government as- 
signed 45 medical personnel to assist the local health workers 


in setting up health stations and mobile clinics to give free 


medical treatment. Draught animals from _ the detention 


basin were taken to neighbouring districts for centralised — 


feeding. Farmers who could take\them to friends and re- 
latives were allowed to do so. Veterinary doctors were 
assigned to the draught animal team of every hsiang. The 
farmers are quoted as expressing great appreciation of the 
help they have received from the authorities in this way. 


Formerly, they said, they could neither sell nor feed their 


animals in such a case. The evacuated peasants are also 
being supplied with seeds so that as soon as the flood waters 


subside and the basin is emptied, the masses can be im- | 


mediately mobilised to plant late autumn crops. 


One of the worst areas is around Tungting Lake. In- 
deed this part of Hunan, which has been so often flooded 
in past years, has become, as usual in such times, a solid 
mass of water. An intensive struggle has been going on to 
save at least some of the crops, and not without success, 
though the water level rose to the top of the dykes. The 
60-mile long dykes were raised 60. centimetres, and about 
100,000 mow of rice inside the main dyke was saved. - After 
the torrential rains of July 6, stormy waves dashed against 
_ the raised dykes and the peasants had to be mobilised again 
- to raise the dykes about one to two metres. Already some 
30,000 mow of .-early crop rice has been reaped in this area. 


As a result of the losses caused by the floods in the Kiang- . 


hwai area of Anhuei (including Anking, Wuhu, Liuan, and 
Chuhsien administrative districts) the peasants are now 
enlarging the planting of late autumn crops on four million 
mow in-the hope of adding 44 million catties of grain to the 
production. Vacant land was reclaimed and even mountain 
land was brought into cultivation to produce potatoes, bick- 


wheat and turnips. North of the Huai River some 200,000 
mow of land was converted to rice from miscellaneous grains, 
which is one of the most important measures for the reform 
of agricultural production in this area in 1954. The con- 
version was made to enable the low-lying land where there 
is an abundance of water supply to take on a more suitable 
crop. By converting this land to paddy, the yield can be 


increased since the rice crop can di sees over 400 catties 
of grain per mow. 


The Central Government aviiishaiatiniion Council 
(Cabinet) sent a message of comfort to all engaged in 
flood prevention work, saying the torrential rains had re- 
sulted in “the most serious flood ever seen in the last 
hundred years.”’ Some who have been engaged (as mobi- 
lised, free labour) on this kind of work for several years 
off and on, may have made a grimace about this. It was 
not so long ago that Peking was telling them, and the 
world, that never again would ‘their lives and farms be 
imperilled by floods. The great conservancy and flood pre- 
vention works on the Yangtze, Huai, Yungtingho and other 
unruly river systems would ensure them. No doubt this 
assurance did much to establish widespread confidence 
among the farmers. All the more sharply, therefore, do 
they feel the letdown, though there is no doubt whatever 
about the energies with which both the officials and the 
peasants threw themselves into to problem of fighting the 
floods and the raging rivers. 


The heavy burden of the lower Huai River has been 
lightened by the Northern Kiangsu trunk irrigation canal 
or the Huai River’s new sea outlet completed in 1952, 


which has been carrying over 700 cubic metres of water 


per second from the Huai River to the sea. The flow 
along the other sea outlet is controlled by the Sanho movable 


dam which has turned the huge Hungtse Lake into a vast 


natural reservoir, though it may not have been able to con- 
tain all the water that poured into it. But the great Ching- 
kiang detention basin scheme on the middle Yangtze, the 
Huai River works, and the work on the Yungtingho have 


saved the country from what might well have been an 


irreparable disaster of unprecedented dimensions, far worse 


even than the heavy and widespread blow already sustained. 
The great complex of conservancy works on the Huai River 
system detained and checked a total of 20,000 million 
This is a huge figure, ahd 
can best be appreciated when it is remembered that the 
Tungting Lake can hold between 4,000 and 6,600 million; 
that the capacity of the Chingkiang Flood Detention Basin 
_is only 5,000 to 6,000 million, the Kwanting Dam on the 
Yungtingho 2,270 million, and that of the Kunming Lake 
The. 
detention dams in the Huai River system were also the 


cubic metres of flood water. . 


in the Summer Palace at Peking is only 4,000 million. 


more effective because the great number of tributaries of 
the Huai River were all dredged fairly deeply. 


The disaster caused a concentration of attention ana 
effort which was doubtless felt in every single domain of 
the national life in the areas most affected, if not also in 
many adjoining areas too. -Help had to be sent from all 
over the country—including even pack-mules or donkeys 


from remote Yenan, which could ill be spared. But the 


major question is whether any part of the great and crucial 
loss of crops can be replaced by late planting. A desperate 
appeal has been made by the Peking People’s Daily in this 
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“FILMS OF MALAYA 


A leaping tiger, the’ trade mark of the Malayan Film 
Unit, is today the hallmark of quality and fine production 
associated with documentary films made anywhere in the 
world. From a modest beginning eight years ago with 
second-hand equipment and working in a couple of wooden 
huts which had been used by the Japanese to store paper 
in Kuala Lumpur, Malaya’s Federal Capital, the Malayan 
Film Unit has improved its films beyond recognition. No 
one in Malaya was surprised when the Malayan Film Unit, 
or MFU as it is called, gained two awards at the recent 
South-East Asia Film Festival in Tokyo—in fact, it would 


have been’a much greater shock to Malayans had the Unit | 


not gained any prize. 


The MFU has two objects, first to make documentary 


..and informational films for use in Malaya and secondly 


newsreel material. But it is the first object which is more 
important. Until comparatively recently, people living in 
one Malay State had little knowledge of what was happen- 
ing in the next State, or even a few miles from their 
home, for that matter. Today, through the medium of films 
they can see how a farmer in one State has found a quicker 
and cheaper way of harvesting his padi; or how a fisherman 
on the east coast has adopted a new method of trawling; 
or how a mobile dental unit is helping to save decaying teeth. 
All this is helping to put Malayans into the — as to 
what is happening around them. 


The MFU is operated by 135 men and women, only three 
of whom are Europeans and the remainder Asians. Some 70 
of them are Malays, 30 are Chinese, 22 Indians together 
with a splattering of Eurasians and Javanese for good mea- 
sure. Only six of the total number of Asians had any 
previous film experience before joining the MFU. Where 
history is being made in Malaya today it is a certainty 
that cameramen of the Unit will be present filming a pic- 
torial record for posterity. Not long ago, two cameramen 
won high praise for filming the complete removal of a whole 
village by river, through tortuous rapids, down to a new 
home of safety away from the Communists. These camera- 
men and their colleagues who have taken risks on other 
similar dangerous assignments such as spending days and 
nights in Malaya’s National Park to obtain close-up ‘‘shots’’ 
of wild animals in their natural surroundings, are as im- 


portant to the people of pamaye as teachers in the class- 
room. 


connection, which admits that in‘ the flood-stricken areas 
of the Yangtze and Huai Rivers early rice crops have been 
lost, semi-late rice crops submerged, and late rice crops 
prevented from being planted in good time. Moreover, 
the high water level, which has continued for many weeks, 
still showed no decline in the third week of August. In 
view of the “serious menace to production” this year, the 
most pressing task is to take swift measures to overcome 
this menace and to make up for losses in the areas un- 
affected by the excessive rains, which the paper estimated 
to be 94% of the cultivated land in the country. Autumn 
crops, it says, grow very well in these areas, given good 
weather conditions. Peasants in the unaffected areas 
(mostly in the hilly country) in Hupeh, Hunan, Anhuei and 
Chekiang provinces have been called MROR to grow an addi- 
tional autumn crop. 


film studios in South East Asia. 4 
headquarters are still hidden away on the outskirts of 


Last year the MFU earned about $150,000 (Malayan) 
by selling prints of their films overseas but this is only 
a small amount compared with the cost of running the Unit. 
No government film unit anywhere makes money. Both in 
Britain and America, MFU films are being shown over tele- 
vision in ever increasing numbers and following the Unit’s 
success at Tokyo, two films are to go out over television in 
Japan. Every month films are sent to Singapore, Sarawak, 
Brunei and British Information Offices in Bangkok, Djakarta, 
Rangoon, Saigon and Colombo. | 


Acting comes naturally to the Malayan people. Not 
once has it been necessary to pay a professional actor or 
actress to make a film. As soon as a team of cameramen 
appear in any Malayan town or village it is mobbed by a 
crowd of local inhabitants anxious to be given a part in 
the new film. By sticking to the principle of having a 
real fisherman in a fisherman’s role and a real farmer in 
a farmer’s role, the MFU has captured an authenticity which 
otherwise would be lacking. All productions are ‘‘dubbed’’ 
in four languages—Malay, English, Tamil and Mandarin. 
Every day of every week in some remote Malay village, the 
people gather around an Information Service mobile cinema 
to see MFU films. It is estimated that last year one MFU 
film or another was seen by 12,000,000 people in Malaya— 
which is more than double Malaya’s population. 


In the Federal Film Library today there are 14,000 
prints of 16 mm Malayan-made documentary films in var:ous 
languages and 1,500 prints of 35 mm all available free of 
charge on loan to schools, institutions, rubber estates, tin 
mines and commercial firms. In the region of 3,200 are 


- checked in and out of the library a month. The only stipu- 


lation is that the borrower agrees to send a short report 
on the audience’s reactions to the films shown for which 
an official report card is in each film-can. In the last three 
years, the MFU has been completely re-furnished with most 
modern cameras, developing machines, editing apparatus and 
printers and now it is technically one of the best equipped 
However, the Film Unit’s 


Kuala Lumpur, housed in wooden huts with attap roofs 
shaded by coconut trees. But a three-year permanent build- 
ing plan has now been approved and Work will start before 
the end of this year. During the first year laboratories will 
be built, in the second year a recording theatre and pre- 
view theatres and in the third year the administrative block 
and cutting rooms. Still, without the skill of the camera- 
men and the know-how of the producer and director—the 
men who go out into the field to actually “shoot” the films— 
however magnificent the headquarters, the building would 
have no bearing on the finished product. 


The Malayan Film Unit started from scratch, they 
proved to Malaya and to the world what they can do and 
now, with justification, they are anxious to have a building 
befitting the quality of that work. Not long ago, one of 
Britain’s leading film producers visiting Malaya commented 
after seeing a 12 minute MFU documentary: “I would be 
proud to have my name on that’. The producer and direc- 
tor of this particular film was a 30-year-old Malayan Chinese 
who six years ago had only an amateurish knowledge of how 
to handle a cheap camera. 
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NOTES 


GROWING DEVELOPMENT IN KOWLOON 


Prospective house builders and manufacturers. often 
complain about the high cost of land here forgetting the 
peculiarly hiliy terrain of the Colony and the free market 
which has so far been our pride and one of the principal 
reasons for the past and present prosperity of the com- 
munity. Land is said to be scarce but that is entirely un- 
true. There is land in abundance all over the urban areas 
of the two cities of Victoria and Kowloon and in the 
nearest vicinity of these areas. Of course, almost all land 
is more or less steep hills which have to be levelled—as has 
been done since the foundation cf the Colony. Land re- 
clamations are costly and site formation in the hills is pre- 
ferable. The previous generations of Hongkong especially 
the early pioneers did a marvellous job and with less ad- 
vanced building methods and materials than we today are 
able to use. Those who wish, for the sake of good r2turns, 
to construct more ‘dwelling units’ and factories do not find 
any real obstacle to their endeavour except the allegedly 


high cost of land. Thus, initial capital investment is, per- 


haps, heavier than in cities where level land is available. 


In Kowloon there is, right in the centre of that city, 
a large area which only waits for further housing develop- 
ment—the central hill massif between the Kowloon . Bay 
and Yaumati typhoon shelter. In this mountain’ -fastness 
much already has been done to make it useful for a modern 
city. A number of hills have been leveNed others are in 
the process of levelling and everywhere the wilderness is 
being encroached upon. This extensive hill district is 
bounded in the south by Gascoigne Road, to the west by 
Waterloo Road and Nathan Road, to the north by Argyle 
Street and Waterloo Road and to the east by Chatham Road 
(Hung Hom sector) and Ma Tau Wei Road. 
area are found the King’s Park with many sports clubs and 
playing fields, a part of the Observatory, the imposing King’s 
Park flats of Government, several schools, and so-called re- 
settlement ‘villages’ (where former squatters are ‘now living 
in brick, granite, ferro-concrete cottages and more humble 
or even more ambitious houses, complete with shops, markets, 
schools and the usual city services). On the fringes of the 
hill land, commonly referred to as ‘“‘King’s Park’’, are a num- 
ber of buildings such as the Kowloon Magistracy, the New 
Territories Office, the Kowloon City police station and Police 
quarters, etc. West of Ma Tau Wei Road there has now 
been going on a unceasing process of eating into the for- 
bidding hillsides and houses are now found all along the way 
from Hung Hom to Ma Tau Chung, i.e. near the airport. A 
number of wellknown schools are found in the hills such 
as Wah Yan College, Central British School, a modern trade 
schoo], girls’ colleges, etc. Only a few years ago where 
now is life and civilisation there was a desert—hills, boulders, 
rocks. But to a large extent this condition continues and 
only thanks to the squatters—which sounds like but is not 
meant as an irony—a considerable part of the erstwhile 
- gombre hills have been turned into habitable land. In 
former days there was only one small area in King’s Park 
where houses were built, known as Ho Man Tin. This dis- 
trict has been further developed in recent years and is now 
regarded as a desirable residential area where currently 
new houses are being constructed. Adjoining Ho Man Tin 
spread the various ‘villages’ where the ex-squatters are 
living. Why the official jargon insists on calling the squatter 


Inside this hill . 
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resettlements in King’s Park and Ho, Man Tin ‘villages’ is 
obscure; these ‘villages’ are nothing else but one or more 
new districts of the city of Kowloon, in the heart of the 
urban areas of Kowloon. Everybody who has the means 
and wishes to build a house or a cottage (meaning a one- 


storey, one or two family dwelling, which could be called 


also a bungalow) should be welcome to proceed to the 
King’s Park area, and should contribute towards making the 
whole place into a proper city district. The more the better 
but, of course, no charity but hard cash. Those who should 
be expected to swell the number of cottages in King’s Park 
will have to work to earn their living—just as the rest 
of the community. To judge by the appearance of the 
existing resettlement areas the inhabitants are busy like 
bees or—more properly speaking—like Chinese and one finds 
everything in the ‘villages’ which a community needs. Gov- 
ernment has done its share, by building access roads (as 
usual, excellent ones) and providing city amenities. 


All over the central hill massif there is land galore for 
building and it shouldn’t take long to witness an east-west 
throughfare connecting Hung Hom with Yaumati and Mong- 
kok and a north-south throughfare connecting Argyle Street 
with Gascoigne Road. Beyond Argyle Street the hills con- 


tinue, only broken by a few roads, to the Kowloon Hills 


which form a natural boundary between the urbanised Kow- 
loon peninsula and the agricultural New Territories (though, 
legally speaking, everything north of Boundary Street be- 
longs to the Leased New Territories, and that includes the 
majority of factories in the Colony). Between Prince Ed- 
ward Road and the hill range to the north there are spread 
out many suburbs such as Kowloon Tong and Tsai. New 
housing development in this extensive area is proceeding. 
Potentialities are very great there. What has been done by 
the Military Authorities in Kowloon Tong is most inspiring 
and indeed colossal. The housing units, military installa- 
tions and camps east and west of (upper) Waterloo Road 
and the enormous blocks of houses north of Cornwall Street 
are a clear indication for the change to come. There has 
been considerable private development in these two suburbs 
and this trend continues. What vast spaces there are for 
flats and apartments, not to mention private residences. 
What has been done on Kadoorie Hill where some of the 
finest villas and lately also big apartment houses have been 
built can be duplicated—if there is capital and a need for 
further growth of houses in the Colony—in the hill land 
north of Prince Edward Road. 


Elsewhere in Kowloon hills are being attacked and con- 


struction companies are busy at work preparing sites and 


erecting houses. Hill remnants are found all over the Penin- 
sula often in quite unexpected locations. 
overtaking them. What has happened to Morrison Hill and 
currently to Lee Garden Hill, in eastern Victoria, is happen- 
ing to several hills in Kowloon. The hill of Hok Un is now 
being taken to pieces and there will be soon houses or 
perhaps factories. In this area are found the Kowloon 
Docks and the Cement plant and many factories ‘have their 
premises there (from Hung Hom, Kwo Lo Wan, Tai Wan 
to the north). 

As a result of the hectic new building and redevelop- 
ment—demolition of old houses and erection on their sites 
of new, tall buildings—the housing shortage has ended. Now 
there is a glut in the housing market; tenants can pick 
and choose. Evermore new construction is proceeding and 
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plans have been made for quite incredible new development 
and particularly redevelopment in choice residential locations. 
Rentals have come down, construction fees are rarely de- 
manded and only when granting a very-low rental to 
tenants. For many residents even the reduced rentals are 
too much but the lower middle class is unfortunately the 
one which has been severely squeezed all over the world. 
Obviously their earnings are too low, not the rentals too 
high. Construction costs and building materials are at their 
lowest, site formation is cheaper than at any time after 
the war, but land prices—in growingly urbanised districts— 
are relatively high. As the city spreads, land should tend to 
The higher developed and more prosperous 


prices reflect the high degree of prosperity and security of 


Hongkong. 


COAL AND LIGNITE IN FAR EAST 


The ccal reserves of China have lately been revised 
at 309,610 million tons, standing fourth among the nations 
of the world and constituting nearly four per cent of the 
world total, according to a survey of the United Nations. 
China is rich in deposits of anthracite and bituminous coal; 
but lignite is not plentiful. Not much attention has been 
paid to lignite developments in black coal-producing pro- 
vinces, such as North and Central China, where coal is 
abundant. During the Second World War, through wartime 
necessity, geologists made efforts to find coal deposits in 
the interior, especially in the southwest. As a result, fair- 
size lignite deposits of good quality were discovered in Yun- 
nan. The estimated reserve of lignites in that province 
Yunnan’ has become the 


richest province in lignite. The government planned to in- 


| stall a thermal power station of 100,000 kw capacity, at 


the mine, to meet the demand of industries in the vicinity. 
In northeastern China, in Hsingan Province, there is another 
It has 
been explored by Chinese, Japanese and USSR geologists. 
The reserve figure is 443.7 million tons. 


In Burma, though coal is known to exist in several 
parts of the country, mining has not begun since the coal 
deposits have not been thoroughly explored. 


In Indonesia, the mining industry has tried to rehabili- 
tate itself since the war, but the desired results have not 
been achieved, owing to lack of experts, skilled labour and 
financial difficulties. Present planning aims at a maximum 
and constant capacity of 1,000,000 tons a year. 


Most of the coal-fields in Japan are situated in the 
north and west of the islands. Reserves total 16,200 million 
tons. It is essential that the basic industries of Japan, such 
as coal and lignite mining, be carried out efficiently to coun- 
terbalance the effects of increasing wages and mining costs. 
Expansion of lignite mining in Japan is desirable. The size 
of the resources and: the favourable geographical distribu- 
tion make it a possible fuel for many heating purposes. 


In Korea, lignite is used near the producing area for 
space heating and cooking. Many other uses are now being 
investigated. With improved production methods, wider ex- 
ploitation of lignite resources will become possible. 


Geological surveys have been carried out in two coal- 
fields in North Borneo. The government considers develop- 
ment proposals from commercial undertakings. 


In the Philippines, it is necessary to make intensified 
search for coal; prospect and drill of promising lignite 
deposits; to use low-rank coal in ceramic and iron industries; 
and establish a fuel laboratory at the institute of Science and 
Technology, 


exchange, fiscal policy, credit,’ 


In Thailand, the government tries to promote the use 
of lignite by industries. All coal-mining operations may be 
suspended pending further market investigation because the 
coal is not saleable at present. 


BURMA’S ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Burma’s development programme is dedicated to the 
harnessing of the productive resources of the country so as 
to result in greater output of goods and services, higher 
levels of. living, and a richer cultural life for a nation of 
19 million people. Economic planning in Burma dates back 
to a two-year plan of development prepared in 1948. The 
effects on the economy of Burma as a result of war damages, 
insurgency and other troubles had been so devastating that 
actual results of the two-year plan were poor and dis- 
appointing. The plan, however, gave a start to the realisa- 
tion’ of a need for planned development in Burma. The Firm 
of Knappen Tippets Abbatt Engineering Company, the Pierce 
Management, and Robert Nathan Associates of the United 
States, in co-operation with the Government of the Union of 
Burma, and after a study of the conditions and resources 
of the country for a period of two years, presented to the 
Government a complete economic and engineering plan for 
development in a report. This report forms the background 
of official development plans including specific plans in the 
fields of agriculture, transport and communication, 
power, mining and industry. 


Burma’s gross domestic production in 1938- 1939 was 
5 billion kyats (one kyat is equivalent to Sh. 1-6d). In 
1952-53 it dropped to 4.3 billion. Govt wants to bring 
this up to 7 billion by 1959-60. The national economic acti- 
vity as recommended by the expert engineers and economists 
has been planned in relation to consumption and savings, 
investment needs, money supplies, changing prices, foreign 
foreign trade, man-power 
resources. The plan is an ambitious one. The plan will call 
for a net investment of 7,500 million kyats spread over a 
period of 6 or 7 years. Of this sum it is intended that 400 
million kyats come out of public investment and the re- 
mainder from private sectors. Of this 7,500 million, 5,500 
million will be invested in productive enterprises and 2,000. 
million in social development such as _ health, education, 
housing, and community services. About two-thirds of the 
capital expenditure would be spent within the Union of 
Burma on men and material available within the country. 
The remaining one-third will relate to the purchase of capital 
goods from abroad and salaries and other incidentals for 
technical and managerial services imported from abroad. 


As development progresses, the Govt wants to produce 
within Burma many of the products that are now available 
only from abroad. The agricultural development programme 
contemplates restoration of agricultural output to the pre- 
war level by 1956-57 and to surpass it by 1959-60. The 
Govt contemplates reform of land tenure system, and to in- 
tensify cultivation with extension work, crop. rotations, 
diversification of crops, use of fertilisers, irrigation, flood con- 
trol, and mechanisation: Educational research in agricul- 
ture, improvement on farm credits and marketing, will also 
be important. In forestry, it is planned to mechanise ex- 
traction, encourage research and examine -the possibilities 
of export of eer and other forest products in addition 
to teak. 


In the field of transport, the Govt wants to effect im- 
provements in railway, services and equipment. River trans- 
port is being modernised, and road programmes are receiv- 
ing attention. The Rangoon Harbour is being developed into 
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a modern sea-port. Plans are also in hand to expand and 
modernise. telecommunications system which should include 
an international radio-telephone link. 


Electric power development intended to make cheap 
power available to industry and for domestic use has been 
given priority. Major projects in power development for 
implementation in the immediate future include three hydro- 
electric plants. at Pegu, in Arakan, and in the Kayah State. 


In the mineral field the Govt has entered into a joint 
venture with the Burma Oil Company which will result in 
an increase of production of oil. Burma is already in a 
position to export wax and wax-products. Exploratory pro- 
grammes with regard to other minerals, particularly coal, 
are in hand. 


In the field of industry, it is hoped to develop three 
manufacturing centres in and around Rangoon and in 
Myingyan and Akyab. Outstanding amongst the industrial 
projects are a bamboo pulp and paper mill, a jute twine 
and bag mill, one or two sugar mills, a steel plant, a new 
cement plant, and a pharmaceutical! and drug factory. The 
industrial development plans lay stress on the development 
of small-scale and cottage industries. 


Complementary to this plan of economic development 


there exist plans for social development such as ambitious 
programmes in the fields of health, education, care of the 
handicapped, housing, town planning, and community deve- 
lopment. 


Financing of these plans will divide into two parts— 
one relating to domestic. expenditure and the other to foreign 
exchange requirements. Burma should be able to meet a 
portion but not the whole of foreign exchange requirements 
without resorting to loans from abroad. The Govt will im- 
prove foreign exchange resources with a determination to 
increase production and exports of rice, timber and minerals. 
It is planned to export during 1954:— 1.5 million tons of 
Rice and Rice products, 30,000 tons of Beans, 15,000 tons 
of grain, 50,000 tons of other pulses, 120,000 bales of raw 
eotton, 50,000 tens of teak, 20,000 tons of other woods, 
12,000 tens of rubber, and some tin, wolfram, lead, antimony 
and silver. Burma must import in large quantities techni- 
cal manpower, machinery, agricultural and  earthmoving 
equipment, electrical goods, iron and steel products, and 
some edible oil. 


Burma needs loans and invites investment of foreign 
capital either on its own cr as a part of a joint venture. 
The main obstacle at present is an acute’ shortage of 
technicians and trained managerial manpower. : 


The determination of the Burmese people to improve 
their economy is at a very high pitch. What such deter- 
mination has done is illustrated by the Pyidawtha Plan (a 
plan towards the creation of a Welfare State) started 2 
years ago on a nationwide basis. It laid emphasis on self- 
help. The voluntary assistance, coming forth from people 
at every level, was so high that in many cases it comprised 
‘from 50 to 60 per cent of the total cost of the project 
initiated and completed under that plan. Over 95 per cent 
of the works under this plan were carried out in rural areas. 
Under the Pyidawtha Plans, in the fiscal year 1952-53, public 
response in voluntary contributions of men, material 
and money, which equalled and in some cases surpassed the 
financial allocation by the Government, resulted in the 
initiation or the improvement of roads and bridges, drinking 
wells, water tanks, village schools, petty irrigation works, 
and libraries or reading rooms. 


The Ministry of National Planning is responsible for. 


the planning of projects, and the determination of priorities. 
Agencies of the Govt are the State Agricultural Marketing 
Board, the Inland Water Transport Board, the Union of 
Burma Airways Board, the State Timber Board, the Union 
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of Burma Railways Board, the Industrial Development Cor- 
poration, the Mineral Resources Development Corporation, 


the Agricultural and Rural Development Corporation and the | 


Electricity Supply Board. All these are concerned with the 
operation of State-owned enterprises both in the manufac- 
turing and non-manufacturing fields). The Corporations 
mentioned above have been given responsibility and authori- 
ty to execute many development projects and they will play 
an important part in the implementation of national deve- 
lopment, 


FESTIVALS IN JAPAN 


Every year Japan celebrates the anniversary of the 
arrival of Commodore Matthew C. Perry, who, offering the 
alternative of sewing machines or cannon, came knocking 
at the doors of Japan. The islanders, having quickly learn- 
ed the effects of cannon-balls, chose to accept the more 
peaceful offerings of Western civilisation. Perry’s arrival 
changed Japan from being a sealed island group living in 
Asiatic mediaevalism to one of the great powers of the 
civilised world. Yet, until sixty Years ag0, Japan was en- 
tirely feudal. 


The first rumours of the existence of Japan were 


brought back to Europe by the Venetian, Marco Polo, to- 
wards A.D. 1300. Zipangu, as it was termed, became the 
dream of explorers, but the islands were not reached again 
until a storm blew a Portuguese vessel on to the coast in 
1542. Then began the period of the Christian missionaries 
in Japan under Francis Xavier, which was so successful in 
winning the Japanese, from their cwn religion that, in 1557, 
the missionaries were ordered out of the country and their 
followers slain in tens of thousands. By 1650, Japan was 
once more hermetically sealed from the world. For the 
next 200 years Japan slept a dead sleep of self-imposed 
seclusion, until this isclation was rudely broken in 1853 by 
the arrival of the four American warships under Perry. 


Shimoda, well-known as the town where Townsend 
Harris, first American Consul-General in Javan, established 
his consulate in 1856, has been keeping the Black Ship an- 
niversary as a public holiday for two generations. In 1947, 
the city set aside nearly five million yen tc make the cen- 
tenary a success. It was so spectacular that people still 
talk about it. (The discrepancy of six years between 1847 
and 1853 is probably due to the reformation of the Japanese 
calendar in 1873). 


During .a Black Ship Festival, Shimoda is crowded 
with American visitors and happy holiday crowds from all 
parts of Japan. The spirit of the town is expressed in the 
vivid colours which dominate all preparations for the festi- 
vity. The gaudily coloured “‘yukatas” or summer kimonos, 
paper hats and parasols are regarded as essential. 
street processions of Japanese citizens, garbed in mediaeval 
costumes,..parade. through the streets, representing different 
epochs of their ancient history. They carry huge gay ban- 
ners, which seem to be trying to outrival the bright costumes 
of their carriers. Drum floats decorated with paper lanterns 


and flowers, and carrying pretty Japanese girls also take 


part in the procession. The grotesque mask of a lion’s head, 
worn by a prancing youth, adds to the gaiety as he pays a 
surprise visit to every door. This is regarded as a necessary 
part of the festivity. There are also wrestling matches 
and the Geisha girls’ performances, to entertain the holiday 
makers, and thousands of fascinating stalls display an end- 
less amount of knick-knacks. At night, the beating of 
drums and the thousands of lighted paper lanterns 
makes the Black Ship Festival a hauntingly strange and 
exotic experience. The Geisha girls provide much of the 
amusement during the Festival, capturing the heart of the 
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crowd by their slerant dancing and the sweet melody, both 
of ‘a high artistic value. They have been called “the beauti- 
ful speaking flowers,’’ and they are seen always in a charm- 
ing traditional setting. But the colour of the Black Ship 
Festival is typical of all Japanese festivals, which are in- 
timately woven into the life of Japan. These are mostly 
a reflection of the periodic recurrence of agricultural pur- 


guits. 


The adoption of the European calendar tended to 
disorganise the old Japanese round of festivals. For, with 
the New Year coming five or six weeks earlier than formerly, 
the association of each holiday with a special season was 
destroyed. For a while, energetic holiday-makers even 
celebrated the same festival twice—first according to the 
new festival, and then according to the old, to be sure 
of keeping on good terms with the invisible powers. But 
each locality is a law unto itself. In the month of August, 
for instance, there is the Tanabata, or Star Festival, at 
Sendai, the largest of its kind, presenting a colourful and 
brilliant scene with beautiful decorations of streamers. 
This festival is held in memory of the two mythological 
lovers, the Weaving Girl and the Herdsman, and the tragedy 
of their romance. A week later the Great Bonfire is set 
up on Mt. Nyoi-ga-dake, Kyoto, to represent the shape of 
the Japanese character meaning “large.” Tsuk-mi, or the 
Full Moon Viewing, is observed throughout the country, 
when rice-dumplings, vegetables and fruits of the season 
are offered to Goddess Diana. On the day of the Girls’ 


Festival, or the Feast of the Dolls, March 3, every town — 


is decked out with dolls and all partake of the sweet drink, 
The Boys’ Festival, about.8 weeks later, also 
an annual holiday, is the occasion for gigantic paper carps 
being flown from the houses, and warlike toys, such as bows 


and arrows, are given to the little boys. 


There are no greater opportunities for ey ees man- 
ners and customs than festivals and other annually-recur- 
ring holiday events, one or other of which falls almost every 
day. The Japanese year is a round of festivals, and the 
spirit of old Japan can be understood only by seeing them. 
Many of these festivals have either disappeared or are 
gradually taking on new meanings to suit the new Japan, 
yet all are reflections of the Japanese religious beliefs and 
customs, expressing the essential Japanese love of artistry 
and colour. Though its origins are based on the action of 
the Western world, the Black Ship Festival is in all other 
ways truly representative of the Japanese tradition. 


ECONOMIC REVIEWS 

of seneval conditicns and business prospects compiled 
quarterly by The Economist Intelligence Unit, London, 
can be cbtained here through the Far Eastern Economic 
Review, 322, Queen’s Building, Hongkong. 


The ECONCMIC REVIEWS cover over 


countries. 
Specimen copies are. available either at the Far 
Eastern Economic Review, Hongkong, or The Economist 
Intelligence Unit, 22 Ryder Street, London S.W.1. 


seventy 


Annual subscription is HK$160 per country or. 
group of countries (discounts up to 3@% are available 
when reports on a number of countries are required). 
Subscription rates include Air Mail postage. 


_ performed was the “absence of flies.’ 


EVENTS IN EAST ASIA 


Conditions in China: The picture of “China Today” 
which one could visualize from statements made by Mr. 
Attlee and reports written by Reuter’s correspondent is a 
grey one. The only “miracle” the Peking Government had 
Officials in Peking 


might be modest enough to admit frankly that things were 


and midnight on August 24. 


not going well but they must have shown some of their 
industrial achievements to their distinguished guests. Why 
had .Mr. Attlee only praised their success in public health? 
Was it because he did not see other more important pro- 
jects? Could it be possible that there was not much to 
show off besides. few buildings in Peking? Or was it be- 
cause the much reported industrial developments in the North 
are military secrets? Searching deeper beneath words of 
praise on Government efficiency and friendly attitude, we 


find (1) that there is no freedom of thought and speech 


in China; (2) that labour unions are but tools of the govern- 
ment to ensure more production by exploiting workmen to 
the utmost; (3) that the flood situation is serious; (4) 
that despite the fact that the Communists have done some 
good, (public health, new buildings in Peking) there are 
many shortcomings; (5) that the expansion of trade between 
China and the West could do much to relieve China’s present 
dependence upon the Soviet Union; and (6) that many in 
China appear to be convinced that Chiang Kai-shek’s 
“gangsters” are causing all the ‘trouble and that in order 
to have peace, Taiwan must be “liberated.” Having been 
in China only two weeks, Mr. Attlee and Party have not 
seen -the whole picture. But if a conducted tour reveals 
only a grim view, the complete landscape could be imagined. 
The Government might be incorruptible but the people are 
definitely suffering. | 


Drought in Taiwan: While typhoon Ida lashed the south- 
east coast of Taiwan the prolonged drought caused. the 
water of the Sun-Moon Lake to drop to a record low level. 
As the Lake is the main source of hydroelectric power to 
Taiwan, the drought necessitates power cuts affecting the 
whole island. Factories were ordered tu slash their power 
consumptions. The sale and use of electrical heating or 
cooking appliances were strictly forbidden. Nevertheless, 
drought or flood, the fight along China coast went on. Peking 
recrorted that Nationalist aircraft flew 13 sorties on 13 
occasions to “harass” China’s mainland between 10 o’clock 
Two days later, four Com- 
munist ships going North from. Wenchow were attacked by 
two Nationalist naval vessels. Britain protested to the 
Chinese authorities against the shelling of the British vessel 
Inchkilda off Foochow last week, and as usual, got no  Satis- 
factory reply from Taipei. 


Sania & Korea: A British correspondent recently re- 


ported from Tokyo that at present, Japan in her foreign 
policy is turning more to Britain’s lead than to America’s. 
The Japanese Army is growing. Units of the Ground Self- 
Defence Force last week began moving from the main island 
of Honshu to the northernmost island of Hokkaido where 
they will replace withdrawing US Army units. When US 


_ units complete their withdrawal by the end of the year, 


Japan expects to have 50,000 of her own troops on the island. 
which is only a few minutes flying time from Soviet-held 
territory to the north. In view of the growing strength of 
the Japanese Army, President Rhee of Korea recently warn- 
ed of another Pearl Harbour by Japan. Full of jealousy, 
Rhee said, “The United States appears to be in favour of 
making Japan a nuclear power and of building up Japanese 
military strength to the point of Asiatic preponderance.’”’ 
Rhee denied that Korea is anti-Japanese and said that Japan 
should be included in the Pacific pact only when Japan has 
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shown “evidence of renouncing cénquest as a national policy 
and clear proof of anti-Communism.” Rhee does not always 
talk very prudently. The Japanese will receive all the 


support America can give to make Japan the leading power 
in the Far East. 


HONGKONG NOTES 


é 
Attilee’s Visit: After 2 weeks in China, Attlee and other 
Labour Party members arrived here last week, giving inter- 
views to the local press but saying little of interest except 
that Hongkong had not been discussed in Peking. Opinion 
is divided about the Labour Party’s visit to China but on 
the whole the view prevails that no harm has been done to 
Western cooperation and perhaps the seeds have been laid 
for better UK-China relations in future. 


Urban Council: HK Reform Club chairman Brook Ber- 
nacchi last week proposed at an Urban Council meeting 
that all Unofficial seats be filled by election, not as now large- 
ly by appointment. The U.C. chairman interrupted, wanting 
to adjourn the meeting and eventually walked out of the 
Council chamber together with the Official and Appointed 
members, thus leaving the meeting to four Elected members 
‘(Reform Club). Then a motion was passed, with an Elected 
‘member in the Chair, to the effect that the Urban Council 
recommend to the Governor that all Unofficial seats be 
filled by election, not later than 1956. Politically interested 
circles in HK are generally in favour of the Reform Club’s 
action and their popularity is bound to grow. Conservative 
sections of the business community, not anxious to witness 
constitutional reforms, have shown displeasure with the Re- 
form Club’s energetic promotion of fully elected representa- 
tion on the Urban Council. 


New “Star” Ferry: The Star Ferry Co. Ltd. last week 
launched another new ferry, the “Oriental Star’’ at Kow- 
loon Docks. The new vessel, which is 117 feet long, 28 feet 
beam and 10 feet 9 inches in depth, was built by the Hong- 


kong & Whampoa Dock Co. Ltd. Mr. Robert Gordon, Board | 


Chairman of the Star Ferry Co., stated the “Oriental Star’ 
is the first unit in the Company’s new fleet which will lead 
to an adequate and efficient service for the public. The 
Government had finalised plans for new and larger piers 
which would be available in two years’ time. When these 
piers are-in operation the accommodation will be exactly 
double that of today. In the early spring of next year, 
the “Golden Star’’, which was rebuilt after the war, will be 
re-engined with straight diesel propulsion machinery. By 
autumn next year two more new vessels will be put into 
service. In the following year, 1956, the company will 


order another two ferries to be put into service by autumn. 


while in 1957 a sixth new boat will be built. 


Real Estate: Sale of land and houses continues active 
and prices are high. Most important transaction was the 
sale by public auction of Oriental Building (housing part of 
Police HQ which is about to remove to the new, very 
spacious, modernisti@ structure in Arsenal Street, adjoining 
the Naval Dockyard in the Central District), comprising 
8427 square feet, at an annual Crown rent of $155, and 
held from the Crown for 999 years as from 1896. The 
Building was Japanese property and was after 1945 taken 
over by Government here for housing Police HQ. Now the 
old structure is no longer required and has been offered for 
sale (like other ex-Japanese properties in the Colony). After 
long bidding the Building was bought by the Kwong Hing 
Investment Co. Ltd. (a Chinese firm) for $3,630,000 (ie. 
$430 per sq. ft.). The reserve price of Govt was $1.9 mil- 
lion; the purchase price was $1.73 m. above the reserve 
price which was unexpected as land, even the most desirable 
one in the centre of the business district, was not believed 


‘annual output twice that of the Tsat Tze Mui 
and will be equipped with most up-to-date plant to give 
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to be worth as much as $4380 per sq. ft. The old structure 
will be demolished and a new building, another skyscraper, 
will be erected. It will face the Central Reclamation which 
is now almost completed and on which will stand the City 
Hall. Oriental Building is between Butterfield & Swire 
Building and Electra House (Cable & Wireless), facing the 
harbour and beyond it the Kowloon Mountain range. The 
buyers are well known in Hongkong and Macao; the control 
is in the hands of Mr. Fu Tak-yam, the ‘gambling king’ of 
Macao and his family. Recently, Mr. Fu added to the office 
buildings in the business district by erecting ‘Fu House’ 
which is one of the landmarks= of the Colony. 


New Construction: Many spectacular plans for new 
structures have recently become known. Several blocks of 
flats are to be built in the Tsimshatsui area in addition to 
the large number of buildings at present being constructed 
there. On the Peak many residential buildings are being 
built or are being planned, the most ambitious being the two 
six-storey blocks on Mount Kellett comprising 24 ultra- 
modern flats. Government is commencing to construct on 


Leighton Hill one ten-storey block, comprising 40 flats for . 


government personnel, estimated to cost about $2 million. 
Many one and two-storey ‘resettlement’ cottages and bunga- 
lows and one multi-storey block for low-income’ group 
tenants are being constructed at present, and private re- 
sidential buildings now in the process of completion are 
estimated at 200. The number of incorporated land invest- 
ment and development companies is ever rising and so is 
the number of mortgage and real estate financing companies. 


New Restaurants etc.: Every week one or more res- 
taurants, tea rooms etc. open for business. Applications for 
new licences of restaurants, as published on August 31, in- 
clude eleven enterprises. Several new cinemas are now 


‘being constructed, both first and second run theatres. The 


entertainment industry is continually expanding, in all dis- 
tricts of Hongkong and Kowloon. 


Confidence in HK: The unceasing flow of new capital 
into all fields of enterprise, which has in recent weeks 
assumed still more conspicuous proportions, can anly be 
interpreted as solid proof of confidence in the stability 
and security of Hongkong and also into the ever-expanding 
prosperity of the community here. Except for Tokyo (with 
a population approaching 8 million) there is -no city in East 
Asia which is so modern, progressive, well maintained and 
prosperous as Hongkong. Our visitors are struck with the 


appearance of oppulence here and the growingly American 


way of living. 


New Quarry at Mount Bator: Government will open 
a new stone quarry at Mount Butler, which will replace the 
present one at Tsat Tze Mui, North Point. The new quarry 
will be opened by the end of next year, will have an 


quarry, 


better grading of stones at lower cost. Machinery has 


been ordered from United Kingdom. An access road will © 


be constructed to run off Tai Hang Road behind the build- 
ing estate on Jardine’s Lookout and will join up with Sir 
Cecil’s Ride about half a mile below the quarry. 


HK’S POSTAL SERVICES AND 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Despite the general trade depression, in HK more letters 
and parcels were sent out during the financial year ended 
March 31, 1954 as compared with records of the previous 
year. The Postmaster General analysed this in his Annual 
Departmental Report as due to the necessity for wider 
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circulation of sample goods and letters in the opening up 
of new trade channels. The depression was most apparent 
in the Colony’s remittance service where despite an increase 
of 14% in the number of transactions, the overall value 
decreased by $173,333. 


The total number of bags of mail handled was 286,503 
in 1952/58. Parcel traffic in- 
creased by nearly 30% to 524,481 surface parcels alone. Prin- 
cipal increases were to USA, UK and East Africa. The heavy 
traffic to East Africa was such that at the request of the East 
African authorities, ways and means had to be investigated 
of diverting part of the traffic to alternative ports. The 
shipping situation continued to improve throughout the year 
and fast additional services were offered by new Italian and 
A total number of 2,709 steamers of various 
nationalities were utilized for despatch of mail. The most 
outstanding increases were in the air parcel traffic which 
reflected HK businessmen’s anxiety to send samples and 
goods by the quickest means regardless of cost. Ordinary 
Air Mail items totalling 10,703,986 showed an increase of 
720,000 over the previous year. Air parcels, with the re- 
cord of 76,625, exceeded that of the previous year by 250%. 
Air parcel traffic was heaviest to Japan and USA despite 
import restrictions in these countries. Mail exchange with 
China rose to such an extent that it made the handling of 
traffic at Kowloon office most difficult. 
route is now used as an outlet for mail from the USSR for 
onward despatch through Hongkong. More than 75,000 bags 
of mail were handled over this route during the period and 
of this total, 19,000 bags represented transit mail received 
from the USSR. 


The Postmaster General also reported that HK public 
showed a tendency to drop the ordinary radio sets and 
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| Ae buying agents, confirmers and shippers 

with a wide experience of world markets, 
we offer an unrivalled service to intending 
buyers. Shipping and insurance are undertaken 
and competitive C.I.F. estimates given. En- 
quiries for all classes of merchandise are invited. 


Correspondence is conducted in all 
commercial languages. 


ASSOCIATED EXPORTS LTD., ESTABLISHED 1929 
Dunster House, 37 Mincing Lane, 
London, E.C.3, England 


The Canton-HK rail 


Macao, Philippines, Formosa, 


sults up to 500-mile range, is getting more popular. 


-ship-shore radio-telephone service. 


subscribe to the Rediffusion service. There was a reduction 
of 856 domestic broadcast receiving licences as against an 


increase of 1,162 registered subscribers to the Rediffusion 


service. The Report also disclosed that HK Telephone Com- 
pany had installed in this Colony 30,983 direct telephone 
exchange lines and 15,018 extensions by the end of March 
1954. This total of 46,001 telephone sets represents an 
increase of about 30% over jast year’s 38,916 sets. Cable 
& Wireless Limited in conjunction with the HK Telephone 
Company, now maintains radio-telephone service with China, 
Japan, USA, Canada, UK, 
Western Europe, Singapore, Malaya, Jesselton, Bangkok, 
Indonesia (Bandung and Djakarta), Australia and New. 
Zealand. A circuit to Bombay was added during the year 
and up to 10 circuits can now be handled simultaneously. 
Hongkong’s Harbourphone service which provides good re- 
More 
ships were fitted with equipment to utilize this short-range 
The Report claimed that 
this Harbourphone service is in advance of facilities offered 
in most ports elsewhere. | 


= 


Nobody pretends the Japanese economy has regained 
complete stability...... 


Nobody knows just how a number of major problems - 
will eventually be solved. | 


But. this very uncertainty .... this big question 
mark on her future. . . . can mean real opportunity ~ 
over the years ahead for alert, well-informed in- 
vestors. 


If you’d like to know more about these opportunities, 
we'll be happy to suggest specific securities suitable 
for your objectives..... | 


Or our Nomura’s Investors Beacon and other publi- 
cations. 


Nomura 


Members of All Securities Exchanges in Japan 
1-1 Nihonbashi-Tori, Chuo-ku, Tokyo Cable Address: 
Nomurashin Tokyo New York Office: Member of 
National Association of Securities Dealers Inc. U.S.A. 


61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. Cable Address: 
Nomurashin New York. os 
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INDONESIA’S ECONOMY IN 1953 


The Nederlandse Handel Maatschappy of Amsterdam in Cocoa production increased 53% and totalled 1,216 tons 
its annual report for 1953 gives much attention to the in 1953. Fibre production went down 8% to 27.5 million 
economic situation in Indonesia. The report points to the kg. Tobacco exports from Deli amounted to 2.6 million duc 
influence of falling world-prices for Indonesia’s main export kg. valued at Rp.160 million, against 3 million kg. valued the 
products on the country’s economy and on the monetary at Rp.132 million in 1952. Tin-ore production was 33,753 cul 
situation. As for security, West Java continues to be the tons (1952: 35,564 tons), of which 2,369 million kg. in the the 
trouble-child, while East Java and East Sumatra show a first quarter of 1953, 2,561 million kg. in the second quarter, eve 
better picture. The rebellion in Atjeh was put down after and 2,625 million kg. in the third quarter. ove 
some months. The unrest caused considerable production The position of the industry remained unsatisfactory, in- 
losses. The labour situation was characterized by a lack ajthough there was some expansion. The textile industry wh 
of labour-discipline. did not work satisfactorily, and notwithstanding the high bei 
Harbour conditions improved, problems of congestions jmport duties production made only slight progress and the 
did not occur, while the number of thefts went down. Poli- industry generally worked far below capacity. The kretek- an. 
tical unrest harmed the economic situation, but it may be _ cigarette industry experienced shortage in cloves. Factories to 
expected that after the general elections the situation in yan only 15 days per month, while the number of operating ev 
the field of economy will increasingly stabilize itself. factories was only 30% of the existing one. po 
Revenue from taxation amounted to Rp.5,846 million in The following figures give an insight into the de- | go 
1951, Rp.6,955 million in 1952 and Rp.3,330 million in the velopment of Indonesia’s foreign trade. 
first half of 1953. Government debts rose from Rp.4,904 : | co 
million by January 2, 1952 to Rp.11,876 million on Decem- 60 
ber 31, 1952 and further to Rp.13,385 million on December 1,000 kilos millions of rupiahs ca 
31, 1958. The consolidated debts on those dates totalled 1,041 1,957 1,219 1,065 
‘respectively Rp.3,000 million, Rp. 6,769 million and Rp.10,382 1,100 1,895 
million amongst- which overseas debts amounted to. respec- 2,221 2,395 9,545 8,377 
tively Rp.1,488 million, Rp.5,830 million and Rp.5,248 mil- 
lion. The increased domestic consolidated debts from Imports and exports were spread as nonows over Ske 
Rp.1,439 million on December 31, 1952 to Rp.5,134 million various. regions: e€ 
on December 31, 1953 was caused by the consolidation of , 1952 1953 ac 
part of the Government debt to the Bank Indonesia. This ‘Imports Exports Imports Exports of 
part amounted to Rp.3,838 million by the end of 1953. The 7.607 1.564 ce 
current debts rose from Rp.1,904 million on January 2, Sumatra ‘Boe shied al 
1952 to Rp.5,107 million on December 31, 1952, but went ,,,,Belitune) .......... 
down to Rp.3,008 million in 1953. 229 b 
By re-valuating the gold reserves from Rp.4,265.35 per 10,532 10,447 8,507 9,343 -a 
kg. fine gold to Rp.12,796.05 per kg. fine, the government ee 
: debt could be reduced. by Rp.1,576.5 million. In the course These figures show that in 1952 Java and Madura ab- 

. of the year 3% R.I. Bonds transacted at the Bourse totalled sorbed 75% of the total imports, while contributing only P 
Rp.240 million. Mainly the institutional investors were the 15.2% of the exports. For 1953 these figures for Java and g 
purchasers. Madura are: 72% of the imports and 16% of the exports. ye 

Current liabilities rose during 1958 with 13.7 per cent, Corresponding figures for Sumatra (including Bangka and a 
i.e. from Rp.6,179.2 million to Rp.7,641.5 million. Gold and  Belitung) are: in 1952 21% of the imports and 66.6% of p 
foreign exchange reserves decreased in 1953 with Rp.1,386 the exports; in 1953 19.6% of the imports and 64% of the > 

million. At the close of 1953 gold reserves were 28.3 per ¢xports. a 

cent of total liabilities, while the legal minimum is 20 per t 

The weighted price indices for the retail trade in 
Djakarta rose from 2,644 (1938 = 100) to 2,934; in Pon- 4 
tianak indices went down from 3,251 to 3,205, while in JAPAN TRADE GUIDE FOR 2 : 
Makassar they rose from 2,315 to 2,442. | 4 
Prices of Indonesia’s main export products showed con- ; THE YEAR 1954 ‘ 
| |The, Japan Trade Guide for the year 1854 bas just $3 
highest peak in April Rp.170; coffee went up from Rp.777 to R. Buil ai, ? 
. in August); rubber went down from Rp.688 to Rp.517 9 ong ( ) 4 4 
(lowest quotation Rp.457 per 100 kg. in October); tea went ; The de luxe edition of the Trade Guide costs HK$63, . 
up from Rp.660—lowest level—to Rp.1,132 (highest level). 2 and 
imited number of copies o e Japan ul ( 
ean ‘ain — 2 few books of de luxe edition of the Japan Trade Guide 2 
(1,000 tons) 4 for 1952 are for sale at HK$15. > 
Coffee 12.5 217 for bankers, traders, manufacturers, librarians, economists 
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ECONOMIC SURVEY OF BURMA 


The insurrection of 1948 dealt a severe blow to pro- 
duction, which had been well on the way to recovery. Never- 
theless, the rising trend of output, and especially of: agri- 
cultural output, was resumed in 1950/51, and by 1952/53 
the pre-insurrection peak had been comfortably exceeded 


even though pre-war levels had not been regained. More- 


over, the economy supported a gross domestic investment 
in- relation to income much larger than before the war, even 
while substantial additions to foreign exchange reserves were 
being made. 


Improvements in the terms of trade, budget hese 
and the stability of private incomes have all contributed 
to the positive balance of payments, which continued to grow 
even after the Korean war boom collapsed, because rice ex- 
port prices were rising while the prices of imported consumer 
goods declined. 

The State marketing of rice stabilized domestic in- 
comes and prevented inflationary rises in domestic prices, 
so that the principal task—that of restoring productive 


capacity in the country—has been free of inflationary com- 
plications. 


PRODUCTION 


~The war, and then the insurrection of 1948-49, disrupt- 
ed all sectors of the economy, especially mining, where 
activities were brought nearly to a standstill. The volume 
of agricultural production in 1949/50 was about 65 per 
cent of its pre-war level whereas mineral production in 1950 
amounted to a mere 7 per cent. 

Since 1950/51, with order restored, good progress has 
been made in recovery, and in 1952/53 production rose to 


-a post-war peak, agricultural production reaching 81 per 


cent, and mining about 12 per cent of pre-war. 


Investment in plant and equipment, by the government 
directly and by private undertakings encouraged by the 
government, made a substantial contribution to the rise in 
output. The progress made with community development 
schemes. in 1952/53 also contributed to the rising trend of 
production. Government grants for these schemes were 
about K.10 million in 1952/53 while private contributions 
almost equalled this sum. The impetus to production that 
these schemes provided is much more significant than would 
appear from the relatively modest sums invelved. 


Agriculture: Production of most agricultural crops in 
recent years has increased from the low level of 1949/50. 
Although agricultural production in 1952/53 was 8 per cent 
above that of 1951/52, it was still 19 per cent below the 
average of 1936/37-1940/41. However the output of some 
minor crops, such as sesame, tobacco, milled and wheat, has 
been larger than before the war. The improved security 
conditions in 1952 and 1953 enabled farmers to increase the 
acreage under crops and to improve cultivation, thus increas- 
ing yields; yields of paddy per hectare in 1952/53 adaiend 
exceeded the 1934/35-1938/39 average. 


Government measures, including repair and improve- 
ment of irrigation works. grant of cheap credit and the offer 


of subsidies for bringing untilled land into cultivation, con- 
tributed to recovery in agriculture. 


The government established the State Agricultural 
Bank in 1952/53 with a paid-up capital of K.50 million in 
order to improve farm credit facilities. The Agricultural 


and Water Resources Development Corporation was set up 
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1953 


with an initial grant of K.10 million to plan and co-ordinate 


agricultural and rural development; the corporation also ad- — 


ministers the government subsidy scheme of K.10 per acre 
for paddy land and K.15 per acre for groundnut land newly 
brought under cultivation. These subsidies, which in 1952/53 
amounted to K.4.4 million for paddy land and K.15 million 
for groundnut land, provided an effective incentive to farm- 
ers. Paddy acreage in 1952/53 rose by about 200,000 
hectares, but, at about 4 million hectares, it was still about 
1 million hectares less than the pre-war annual average. 
With the increase in area under rice sutput increased by 
225,000 tons in 1952/58. 


The serious post-war ‘ghovtasé of draught cattle had 
disappeared by 1952 not only because cattle population in- 
creased, but also because cows were used for farmwork, 
a practice unknown before the war. 


The main object of the government’s Five-Year Ayri- ; 
cultural Development Programme, to restore agricultural 


output to the pre-war level by 1956/57, is to be achieved 
by grant of subsidies and cheap credit and by direct in- 
vestment. In 1953/54, out of a total investment programme 
of K.565 million the government intends K.41 million for 


agriculture, of which K.11 million are earmarked for irriga-. 


tion. In addition to direct government investment, agri- 
culture stands to benefit by the proposed development ex- 
penditure on power projects, on housing, and on health and 
education, 


The diversification of agriculture is another aim of the 
Five-Year Agricultural Development Programme, and to this 
end the Coconut Development Project provides that 2 million 
coconut palms be planted during the next five years, 300,000 


of which will be planted during 1954. Other projects worth — 
noting are the proposed increase by 200,000 acres of the — 


area under cotton by 1956/57 and improvement of the quality 
of cotton, the establishment of the first government cotton 
seed farm for long, staple cotton, and the scheme for the 
expansion of jute production. The jute project envisaged 
an area of 10,000 acres under jute by 1952/53 but the 
target had to be reduced to 4,200 acres, owing to seed 
shortage. 


Forestry: In pre-war years, forestry production includ- 


ing saw-mill operation and the marketing of timber, formed 
about 9 per cent of gross domestic product, and exports 


_of forest products accounted for about 7 per cent of total 


export value. Recovery after liberation was satisfactory, 
but the insurrection disrupted forest operations, and output 


fell (expressed in terms of constant 1947/48 prices) from 


K.273 million in 1947/48 to K.202 million in 1948/49. Re- 
covery of production during the last three years, especially 
of log extraction, has been slow, because of the disturbances 
in the forest areas. Nevertheless the output of some im- 
portant forest products such as firewood, bamboo, cane, 
thatch, and-lac, was less affected by internal insecurity. 


Petroleum: Crude oil and petroleum products accounted 
for 21 per cent of total pre-war export value. Not only 
have exports ceased but the post-war output has fallen short 
even of domestic requirements, and imports in 1952 ac- 


counted for about 50 per cent of domestic consumption. The. 


rehabilitation of the Syriam refinery near Rangoon was held 
up by the destruction of the pipe-line, first during the war, 
and again by the insurgents. The Burma Oil Company has 
therefore erected a refinery at Chauk, near the oil-field, 
which in 1952 processed about 25 million gallons of crude 
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oil. A second refinery at Chauk is nearly completed, and 
will increase the capacity of the oil industry to over 60 mil- 
lion gallons of crude oil annually, about equal ” domestic 
requirements. 


In 1952/53 the government proposed a joint venture 
with the oil industry. Negotiations were, however, held up 
pending a Supreme Court decision regarding the validity 
of the proposed procedure. The Supreme Court’s ruling has 
been favourable and negotiations are about to be resumed. 


Metal ore: Metal ore exports, which accounted for 12 
per cent of the total value of exports before the war, fell 
in 1951/52, and accounted for only 5.5 per cent of total 
export value. The repercussions of the insurrection on the 
mining industry were severe. The tin and wolfram mines 
in the Mawchi area are still.in the hands of the insurgents, 
but military action begun in 1953 to clear the area, is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. The tin and wolfram mining areas 
in Tennasserim are not yet completely free of insurgents. 
On the other hand, the joint effort of the government and 
the Burma Corporation to restore the Bawdwin mines in 
the Northern Shan States is proceeding satisfactorily. In 
the first quarter of 1953, the extraction of ore from the 
Bawdwin mine, at 10,000 tons, was larger than the com- 
bined total of the two preceding quarters. Production in 
1953 may be expected to show a solid improvement general- 
ly. 


TRANSPORT 


Reconstruction of transport facilities was well under 
way when the uprising in 1948 caused a reversal of the 
trend. The volume of freight carried by the railways and 
the inland waterways declined by more than half in 1948/49. 
In the following years, the waterways recovered more rapidly 
than the railways as they were less vulnerable to attack. The 
government has made strenuous efforts to restore transport 
facilities. Capital expenditure of the Union of Burma Air- 
ways, the Burma Railways and the Inland Water Transport 
Board amounted to K.41 million in 1951/52 and K.48 million 
in 1952/53 provision for capital expenditure in 1953/54 
amounts to K.68 million. The bulk of the K.32 million of 
capital expenditure in 1952/53 by the railways was for fixed 
equipment such as bridges, buildings, and rails. Progress 
made with the repair and extension of tracks, construction 
and repair of sheds etc. was satisfactory. 


Of the K.13 million allocated to inland water ‘icine 
for capital outlay in 1952/53, about one third was earmarked 
for purchase of vessels abroad. The Union of Burma Ship- 
ping Board was established in June 1952 to operate coastal 
and international shipping for the government. The original 
allocation to the board of K.9 million in the 1952/53 budget 
for the purchase of ships was increased to K.14 million 
in the revised estimates. Good progress has been made in 
1953 with the repair of the port of Rangoon; according to 
the revised estimates, capital expenditure during 1952/53 
amounted to K.2.7 million. : 


INDUSTRY 


Burma’s few industrial establishments were nearly all 
destroyed during the war. The partial rehabilitation of the 
rice, timber and vegetable oil mills in the earlier post-war 
years, and the fact that they were not much affected by the 
insurrection, enabled these industries to process. the in- 
creased output of agriculture and forestry in 1952 and 1953. 
In rice milling, effective capacity has been increased by 
lengthening the rice milling season; in the long run, how- 
ever, it will be necessary to extend the equipment of the 
processing industries to keep up with the increasing output 
of agriculture and forestry. | 
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Complete statistical information on the other private 
industries is not available, but there are indications that 
some progress is being made with rehabilitation, after the 
havoc wrought by the instrrection. Production of sugar 
increased from 5,000 tons in 1950/51 to 15,000 tons in 
1951/52 and output in 1952/53 is estimated at 18,000 tons. 
The cement works at Thayetmyo resumed work in Septem- 
ber 1951 but, with the increased demand for cement from 
the building industry, larger imports became necessary in 
1952/53. In 1952 the match industry maintained its pro- 
duction at about the 1951 level. On the whole, the supply 


of matchwood was satisfactory although insurgent activities 


kept deliveries irregular. Private industrial construction in 
1952/53 included a tyre re-capping plant and a sulphuric 
acid plant, 


In post-war years, the government had many plans for 


erecting factories, some dating back to the Two-Year Plan 


of Economic Development drawn up immediately after inde- 
pendence had been secured. In the earlier years, lack of 
finance was the main limiting factor. At present it is lack 
of technical staff and difficulties in execution. Considerable 
funds have been allocated since 1951/52 for industrial pro- 
jects, only a portion of which, however, was actually spent 
owing to mounting delays in execution, in which lack of 
technical staff was one factor. The only government factory 


which. is already operating is the cotton spinning and. weav- 


ing factory which produced 2.0 million pounds of cotton 
yarn in 1952. In the first nine months of 1953, production 
increased to an annual rate of 3.4 million pounds. 

A brick and tile factory is under construction and it 
is expected that a contract for a steel rolling mill will be 
signed before the end of 1953. The capacity of the rolling 


mill will be 20,000 tons per year, of which 16,000 tons will 
- be for ingots and 3,000 to 4,000 tons for re-rolled products. 


The mill is not expected to be ready for operation until 
1956, and then at only half its rated capacity. A project 
for the erection of a factory to produce 15,000 tons of salt 
a year has not progressed beyond the stage of location sur- 
veys. A jute project is at the stage of testing the quality 
of jute grown in Burma. It is proposed to erect a factory 
to produce about. 6 million bags per year, requiring about 
6,000 tons of jute. The paper and pulp factory, which will 
produce 30 tons of paper daily for domestic consumption and 
70 tons of pulp for export, is to be established as a joint 
venture with private enterprise; the government has already 
invited applications from both Burmese and foreign firms. 
The government is also planning a joint venture with the 
Burma Cement Company for operation of the cement plant 
at Thayetmyo.. None of the other projects such as the 
manufacture of rubber, fertilizers, pharmaceuticals and elec- 
trical appliances is as yet beyond the planning stage. It 


seems very likely therefore that the 1953/54 budget alloca- 


tion for the various factories will again not be spent within 
the year. 


The government established the Industrial Development. 


Corporation in 1952/53 and the funds allocated for the Cor- 
poration were K.2.5 million in 1952/58. 


TRADE 
After showing deficits in the early post-war years, the 
balance of payments has shown surpluses since 1949, in 
spite of lower domestic production and volume of exports 


than before the war. In relation to pre-war, the volume of 
exports has fallen much more than that of imports; in 1952, 


exports were about a third of the pre-war level whereas © 


imports were about two-thirds and the favourable balance 


of payments was principally attributable to improvements in © 


the terms of trade. The collapse of the Korean war boom 
merely accentuated the favourable trend; the price of rice 
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continued to rise while the price of imports, especially of 
consumer goods, began to show a downward. trend. The 
imposition by the State. Agricultural Marketing Board 
(SAMB) of stable internal rice prices effectively neutralized 
the inflationary impact of the balance of payments surpluses. 
The widening. gap between the internal and external prices 
led to increased profits and to accumulation of reserves by 
the Board. 

The pre-war structure of Burma’s balance of payments 
remained basically unchanged, i.e. there was a surplus on 
trade account more than sufficient to offset deficits on non- 
trade items. Both import payments and export receipts 


showed a steady rise between 1950 and 1952, receipts, how- — 
-ever, forging ahead at a faster rate and bringing about sub- 
' stantial rises in the balance on trade account. Net pay- 


ments for services fell considerably in 1951 but by 1952 
they had nearly regained the 1950 level. The surplus on ac- 
count of goods and services (including non-monetary gold) 
rose from K.116 million to K.292 million and K.281 million 
in 1951 and 1952 respectively. The payments position dur- 
ing the first half of 1953 showed further improvement and 


the balance on account of goods and services (including 


non-monetary gold), at K.302 million, exceeded the surplus 
for the whole year of 1952 by a considerable margin. The 
rate of exports was slightly above the 1952 level, both in 
volume and value; the large surplus in payments on trade ac- 
count, however, may also reflect delayed receipts in 
respect of the exceptionally high value of exports recorded 
in customs returns during the latter half of 1952. It is 
doubtful that the balance of payments on account of goods 
and services during the second half of 1953 will turn out 
to be as favourable as during the first half, because the 
price of rice was tending to sag and payments for imports 
were tending to rise. Even in the third quarter there was 
a deficit in the balance of payments of K.100 million. 


Exports: The contribution of rice to Burma’s export 
income, which was a little above 40 per cent before the 
war, rose in post-war years to 75-80 per cent. The rise in 
export receipts between 1950 and 1952 was principally at- 
tributable to rising rice prices in export markets and to a 
lesser extent to increased volume of exports. During the 
first nine months of 1953 the tonnage of rice exports was 
about 10 per cent below the level prevailing during the cor- 
responding period in 1952. The government-to-government 
price of rice during the first half of 1953 was £60 per 
ton, about £10 higher than during the first 10 months 
of 1952. The private tender price of rice, on the other 
hand, which had risen from £70-80 per ton during the first 
half of 1952 to the peak figure of £100 during the second 
half of the year, fell back to about £75 per ton in the 
first half of 1953. No reduction in the official price of rice 
has been announced for 1953, but Burma has undertaken 
to supply a minimum of 200,000 tons of rice to Ceylon in 
1954 at £50 per ton, and has agreed to supply up to 600,000 
tons if required. In the agreement signed with Japan to- 
wards the end of 1953 for the supply of 300,000 tons of 
rice in 1954 and 200,000 to 300,000 tons in the 3 subsequent 
years, the price of rice for 1954 was also fixed at £50 per 
ton. 

The government, realizing the turn of the rice market, 
sent trade missions to countries in Asia, Europe, Africa and 
South America in the first half of 1953, to explore pos- 
sibilities of expanding trade especially in rice. Rice exports 
in the first 10 months of 1953 were 850,000 tons, and this 
was 10 per cent below the level in the same period of the 
previous year mainly because foreign buyers were increas- 
ingly unwilling to pay the prices~asked. Rice stocks in 
Burma towards the end of 1953 were larger than in the pre- 
vious year, not only because of reduced exports, but also 
because output in 1952/53 was 225,000 tons higher than 
in 1951/52. Domestic consumption hardly increased. 
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Exports other than rice are still at very low levels com- 
pared to pre-war; not only have the exports of petroleum not 
recovered, but Burma has been compelled to import petro- 
leum, valued at about K.31 million in 1061/62 and waist 


or about 4 per cent of total imports. 


Imports: After the outbreak of the Korean war the 
Burmese Government progressively relaxed import controls 
and allowed the free import of almost a!l essential goods 
such as textiles, cooking oils, building materials, paper, motor 
spare parts and various capital goods. By the middle of 
1951, the items which could be imported freely covered about 
42 per cent of the value of total imports; the relaxation 
aimed at ensuring the supply of goods which were becoming 
scarce in world markets, and also at lowering the cost of 
living. Pent-up demand caused imports in 1951 and 1952 
to expand rapidly and the value of imports under open 
general licence increased to more than half of total imports 
in 1952. In textiles, however, a saturation point was reach- — 
ed and textile imports dropped steeply in 1951/52; the very 
large imports of textiles were again picking up and the total 
value of imports under open general licence accounted for 
about two-thirds of imports in the first half of 1953. 


In the second half of 1953 imports are likely to be 
larger than in the first half, partly owing to the expected 
delivery of a considerable volume of capital goods on order 
for the government partly owing* to increased commerciai 
orders in response to rising incomes, and to the speculative 
buying in anticipation of the increased tariff charges in 
October 19538; letters of credit opened with banks in Ran- 


goon increased by 38 per cent between the first and second 


quarters of 1953. 


Non-trade items: An important change taking place in 
non-trade items in recent years is the sharp decline in re- 
mittances since 1951. This is due partly to the repatriation 
of about 60,000 Indians in 1949 and 1950, but mainly to the 
tightening of exchange controls and the prevention of abuses 
of certain regulations. In the middle of 1950 the Exchange 
Control Department cancelled its agreement with the Gov- 
ernment of India relating to the exchange of Burmese notes 
into India currency at the Reserve Bank of India and at 
Indian border government treasuries. The new arrange- 


ments provide for the exchange of Burmese rupees for 
Indian rupees in Burma to genuine travellers, up to a total 


of Rs.100 per person. Imports of non-monetary gold also 
declined in the last two years. In 1950 the exchange control 
had allowed the import of 70,000 ounces of gold, whereas 
at present permitted gold imports are negligible. 


ECA grants in 1951 and 1952 amounted to K.22 million 
and K.35 million respectively, but Burma has sought to ter- 
minate ECA aid with effect from July 1953. In order to 
prevent abrupt cessation of the programme ‘supported by 
these grants, it has been agreed that ECA will continue to 
finance, until completion, certain projects under way, while 
for others the government of Burma will provide funds. 


The income payments to non-residents have declined 
because many profitable activities such as the rice trade 
and timber industry have been taken over by the govern- 
ment, because in fields such as mining and the petroleum 
industry, where private foreign enterprises are still operat- 
ing, re-investment for rehabilitation has reduced the trans- 
fer of profits earned, and because the level of. profit is 
smaller than before the war owing to disturbances. 


Balance of payments surplus: The increase in the value 
of exports noted above has not led to any inflationary pres- 
sure in Burma, because the bulk of the rise has been derived 
from rice exports and the domestic price has been isolated 
from the rising export prices by the State Agricultura] Mar- 
keting Board, which has kept its buying price of paddy at 


| 
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K.138 per ton since 1948. On the other hand, the SAMB 


has sold at considerably higher prices both on government-— 


to-government account and to the private trade (for export) 
through the tender system. 


It is estimated that profits of the SAMB have increased 
sharply since 1950/51. Profits of the SAMB in 1951/52 
amounted to 12 per cent of the gross domestic product and 
about 50 per cent of the value of exports. In 1952/53 
the profits have increased still further and amounted to 16 
per cent of gross domestic product, 


PUBLIC FINANCE 


After having budget deficits in the early post-war years, 
Burma had surpluses between 1948/49 and 1950/51. In 
later years the revised estimates showed small deficit, but ac- 
cording to the United Bank of Burma, there was a small 
surplus in 1951/52 and 1952/53 as well. 


In 1948/49 and 1949/50 the surpluses were largely due 
to strict government economy; in 1950/51 rice prices and 
the profits of the SAMB rose sharply and continued at a 
high level until late in 1953. Meanwhile, national income 
was also expanding and import controls were relaxed, so 
that sources of revenue other than the SAMB gave better 
yields. Government spending at first lagged behind revenue 
in spite of the intentions of the government expressed, in 
successive budgets but later began to catch up with revenue. 
Defence and investment expenditures accounted for the 
main part of the expansion. 


The budget for 1953/54 foresees a substantial deficit, 
but it is doubtful whether this will be realized. In the 
past, revenues have been consistently under-estimated and 
expenditures over-estimated. 


Revenue: ‘The main source of revenue since the end of 
the war has been the contribution of the SAMB to the 
budget. In 1948/49, the rehabilitation contributions of the 
SAMB to the government accounted for 40 per cent of 
government revenues. Between 1949/50 and 1951/52 the 
relative importance of rehabilitation contributions declined 
to about 33 per cent owing to increase of tax revenues. In 
1952/53 and in 1953/54, however, the profits of the SAMB 
are expected to increase in importance to about 45 per 
cent of total government revenue. 


The profits of the SAMB increased even more swiftly 
than the export price of rice, because the price to growers 
has been kept unchanged since 1948—although the growers 
have benefited by their own increased production and by 
various subsidy measures adopted by the government. The 
yield of land taxes, which is in any case small, has increased 
only because land has been newly brought under cultivation. 


In recent years tax rates have remained substantially 
unchanged, but their yield has expanded rapidly as national 
income has grown, tax collection improved with the restora- 
tion of order, and import increased on the relaxation of im- 
port controls since 1950/51. Thus about 65 per cent of the 
increase in tax revenue ,excluding contributions from the 
SAMB in 1950/51 was due to the increase in import duty 
collection. Total tax revenue, including rehabilitation con- 
tributions from the SAMB, now takes a larger share of gross 
national product; it amounted to about 12.5 per cent of 
gross national product in 1948/49, whereas it reached 17 
per cent in 1952/58. 


Expenditure: Expenditure has also increased signi- 
ficantly since 1950/51 owing to increases in defence outlay 
-and to larger investments. The increase in defence expendi- 
ture in 1952/53 accounted for about 45 per cent, and the 
increase in investment for about 20 per cent, of the increase 
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in total expenditure. In 1953/54 a Vane share of the in- 
creases in expenditure is again earmarked for defence, in- 
vestment, and loans and advances. i 


It is worth noting that while the share of defence 
outlays in total expenditure has been increasing, part of 
defence expenditure may be regarded as economy expendi- 
ture. In the worst days of the uprising, substantial exports 
of rice were possible because of military escorts provided 
for the transport of rice from up-country to Rangoon. How- 
ever, as peace and order are being restored, the pruning of 
defence expenditures in order to speed up development will 
become a matter of increasing importance. 


CAPITAL FORMATION 


Even in 1952/ 53 gross domestic output had only whichis 
81 per cent of the pre-war level; although it had been 
increasing during the previous four years. Nevertheless 
Burma has financed a domestic investment larger in relation 
to output than before the war without any inflationary 
pressure and has also managed to accumulate balances 
abroad. Thus, with the exception of the worst periods of 
insurgency, the government has channelled large portions of 
its total expenditure in post-war years into investment. thus 
making government investment, which in 1952/53 was about 
equal to private investment, more important in total invest- 
ment than before the war. A large part of government in- 
vestment takes the form of social and economic capital, such 
as education and transport facilities. The government, how- 
ever, has also invested directly in agriculture and industry 
and has encouraged private investment in these fields. 


Increased investment expenditure led to 4 rise in domes- 
tic output between 1949/50 and 1952/53 from 60 per cent 
to 81 per cent of pre-war output. Gross national expendi- 
ture increased by 47 rer cent from K.3,160 million in 
1949/50 to K.4,650 million in 1952/58, but as prices have 
been falling, it may be suggested that expenditure has not 
increased rapidly enough to absorb unemployed resources 
of labour and land. For example, the State Board (mainly 
the SAMB) were able both to purchase government securities 


and to increase their deposits with the Union Bank of Burma ~ 


from K.58 million in September (1949 to K.428 million in 
September 1952. 


In the first years after the liberation private consump- 
tion constituted a higher proportion of gross national ex- 
penditure than before the war. Between 1949/50 and 
1952/53, the increases in production outstripped consump- 
tion; while per capita consumption, measured at constant 
prices, rose by 15 per cent from 66 to 76 per cent of pre- 
war, per capita gross output rose by 27 per cent from 55 
to 70 per cent of pre-war, and by 1952/53 the proportion 
of consumer expenditure in gross national expenditure was 
reduced to the pre-war level., : 


The restraint on the growth of private disposable income 


and the relative fall in private consumer expenditure were | 


due largely to government policies regarding the price of 
rice.. Other disinflationary forces contributing to the down- 
ward trend of prices since 1949/50 include the restoration 
of law and order, which has enabled production to increase, 
and goods and services to be exchanged more freely, and 
the fall in import prices following the collapse of the Korean 
war boom. 


The official target for gross domestic capital forma- 
tion in 1953/54 amounts to nearly K.1,100 million, as 
compared with the estimate of K.835 million for gross 
investment in 1952/53. Public 
1953/54, at K.565 million, 


include, in addition to invest- 


(Continued on Page 346) 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. KANN 


THE ECCNOMIC CLIMATE 


It is generally considered that the much talked-about 
recession is over. Inventories have been considerably 
clipped in most lines, so that national production ought to 
point upward. The impetus ought to commence in 
September/October, for July/August are the proverbial 
vacation months. The motor car industry, one of the few 
not flourishing, uses August and September for putting 
finishing touches on next year’s models, an action which 
necessitates the laying-off of considerable forces of workers. 


The industry which has been doing well all of 1954 
so far is building. Construction activities in July exceeded 
those of the comparable 1953 month by 6%. And the 
seven months’ total for the current.year exceeds the like 
1953 term by 3%. Electric power output for the first 
seven months is setting an all-time record, being 7% above 
this time last year. 


Commodities being behind last term’s schedule are~ 
coal, namely 18% for bituminous production. Output of 
new trucks has receded 30% when compared with the first 
Seven months of 1953. 


There 
Operations 
are confidently expected to 


But, favorable factors more than hold the scales. 
is reason to expect record Christmas business. 
by steel mills, now only 65%, 
reach 75% in early autumn. Money continues cheap and 
plentiful. The 48 million factory workers (not counting 
farm laborers) are slightly better off than a year ago. Divi- 
dends are better than they were in 1953. Tax concessions 


have been signed into law. Both civilian and government 


workers’ salaries are going up and old-age pensions are about 
to adjust upward once more. Savings in America exceed 
200 billion dollars and constitute a very effective cushion 
against recessions. 


In its issue of August 20 the Washington Weekly U.S. 
News and World Reports deals with the subject in an ex- 
cellent graphic way. There it is shown that housing starts 
were up 15% in 1954; volume of new construction is 6% 
higher. Exports have advanced 6%, while industrial stock 
prices have mounted 24%. | . 


Looking at business gauges which are holding steady, 
one finds that personal income, after taxes, stands at up 
0.6%; cost of living is up 0.5%; factory workers weekly 


earnings are down 0.5%; wholesale prices have receded 


0.8%, while retail sales have declined 0.3%, 


And, finally a tabulation displaying the reverse of the 
medal. Industrial activity for 1954 (first seven months) 
has receded 9%. Manufacturers’ new orders also 9%; farm 
income went down equally to the extent of 9%; factory 
sales of automobiles dropped to the extent of 23%. Em- 
ployment receded 2%. | 


As a group farmers are not buoyant. When comparing 
the'r global income since 1948 with current conditions, 
farmers’ position has worsened to the tune of nearly 28%. 
This in face of a distinct betterment of other economic 
branches, namely: farm workers now have a 63% better 
income than in 1948; railroad workers have gained 8.8%; 
retail trade clerks 9%: factory workers have 123% higher 
revenues; government workers 12.6%; school teachers 15.4%; 
and telephone workers -16.6%. 


(Los Angeles) 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Industrial averages at New‘ York have surpassed the 
figure of 350 by August 22. While there are occasional 
declines at infrequent intervals, and vacillation at other 
cccasions, the market has gained in distinct strength during 
the past 11 months. As a natural corollary people are 
wondering what the real causes for such outspoken dis- 
play cf unbounded confidence could be? There are, of 
course, diverse reasons for prevailing optimism, many of a 
psychological nature. 


One of these arguments points to the fact that, where- 
as everything in America has advanced in a certain angle, 
stocks lagged behind to a marked degree. There is a good 
deal of truth in this contention. Another sound reason 
for prevailing strength is found in strong institutional 
buying, a move which scarcely existed years ago. A good 
argument for maintainence of high levels is to be seen in 
the continuance of high dividend disbursements for a period 
which so often was styled a ‘recession.’ That the investing 
public insists upon foreseeing a clear horizon in_ respect 
to the absence of open warfare, is another feather in the 
cap cf the optinists. 


True, the glowing optimism is not an heii mono- 
poly, as will be seen from the succeeding enumerations. 
Compared with 11 months ago, it will be seen that U.S.A. 
stock prices have risen 34%; in England 22%; in Holland 25%; 
in Belgium 11%, Switzerland 10%; Norway 10%; Canada 18%; 
Denmark 10%. Stock levels in Germany and Sweden ‘also | 
are sharply higher. Only Japan, being in the midst of a 
deflation, has to contend with 31% lower stock prices than 


those prevailing in September, 1953. a 


Naturally, one cannot expect that the Ssicipiia aan will 
continue without interruption. Nowadays, though the symp- 
toms of the 1929 slaughter still are absent, the general 
public is in to a moderate degree. The difference is that 
then almost everybody was buying with little capital on 
large margins. To-day loans against shares are hardly 
calling for comment. However, the average interest yield 
from stocks quoted in New York has by now declined to 
about 4.7%; and the earnings x price ratio has risen to 13. 
These attributes, while nct yet danger signals, are warnings 
to ‘watch your step.’ 


As may be expected, the so- eeled ‘blue-chips’ came in 
first and foremost for attention. When they had attained 
exceptionally high levels, buyers devoted their attention to 
‘cats and dogs’, though rather discriminating in their choice. 
Certain sound shares are to this day neglected. So, for 
instance, International Harvester Co., a well-organized and 
financially sound enterprise of world repute. The osten- 
sible reason for such neglect is that farm machinery is not 
bought by farmers as leng as these are not doing well. But 
this stagnation is a passing phase. 


The 4.7% yield above referred to does not apply to 
all the long list of shares traded on the New York Ex- 
change, but to the representative group of the Dow Jones 
averages. Very often. stock prices are not necessarily 
guided by basic factors, but frequently by mass-psychology 
and fashion. For the time being, aircraft manufacturing 
shares as a group are leading, followed by steel stocks. Oils 
are up one day, and neglected on the following morning. For 
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two years it was feared that if and when the Iran oil 
wells and refinery were to resume work, oil prices would 
break and stocks act likewise. But, as we have witnessed, 
work is now being resumed without disturbance to either 
the oil market, or the stock market. Another. instance 
testifying that stock actions often are more psychological 
than logical. 


ITEMS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


The summer of 1954 was very hot in the United 
States. Los Angeles witnessed maximum temperatures in 
July of 95 degrees; but it invariably was dry heat; and 
the nights always are cool. In order to show how ideal 
the climate of Los Angeles is, I quote official temperature 
figures for the year 1953: 


Season Average temperature 
Min. Max. 
Autumn ....5.- 55 76 


The largest manufacturing industry in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area is aircraft building. Its annual output 
is 23 billion dollars, while the backlogs currently in the 
bocks is over 4 billion dollars. The number of employees 
cf the Los Angeles aircraft enterprises stands at 175,000, 
providing an annual payroll of $905,000,000. With 22% 
of the national total of employment in the aircrafts and 
parts industry the Los Angeles area claims the largest 
concentration of aircraft production facilities of the nation. 
An additional 44% is in the San Diego area Aircraft ccon- 
struction in the Los Angeles region exceeds in importance 
oil and natural gas, motion picture products, agriculture 
and outlays by tourists and conventioners, 


The Cinemascope system was acquired and is owned 
by 20th Century Fox; it has proved a success. 
I interviewed an official of M,G.M. films and asked him 
how much 20th Century benefited from licensing the in- 
vention to M.G.M., Warner Bros. and other competitors. To 
my surprise I was assured that 20th Century charged prac- 
tically nothing, or a mere token payment. The explanation 
for such action is that the new process requires changing 
screens at a heavy expense. 
the concerns can be shown on the new wide screen, theatres 
would not make the change. Therefore Fox has offered its 
patent almost for free to its competitors. 


Toward the end of July 1,200 pilots of American Airlines 
walked out. Their union demands a strict 8-hour day and 
it does not make claim for salary or other 
American Airlines operates a direct non-stop flight from 
tie Westcoast to New York. Same takes with favorable 
winds about 714 hours. But the return trip, due to head- 
winds, usually takes 8 hours and 35 minutes. It is these 
35 minutes that form the object of the strike, a movement 
which is most unpopular amongst the public. The demand 
to install an extra pilot (there are already two on each plane) 
is made under the plea of ‘safety’. Actually a pilot’s pay 


is $18,000 per year for five flights per month; these take 10 * 


days each month, while the pilot is free 20 days per mensem. 
A. large part of the flight to New York and back is made by 
automatic steering gear, so that the pilot is not overworked. 


On August 17 stockholders in Studebaker and Packard 
voted in favor of merging the two companies. Combined 
these have assets of 251 million dollars. In future the new 


concern will be known as Studebaker-Packard Corporation. 


Once upon a time as many as 1,600 independent manufac- 
turers of cars existed in this country. Today only six such 
care jeft, namely General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, Studebaker- 
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Packard, Kayser-Willis and American Motors; the last- 

mentioned is the outcome of a recent merger of Hudson and 
Nash. Studebaker and Packard have a combined operating 
less of $11,720,000 for the first six months of this year, after 
receiving tax credits for $13,300,000. 


After long haggling, Congress has agreed to raise the 
legal debt limit from $275 billion to $281 billion. How- 
ever, Only on condition that, by the close of next fiscal year 
(June 30, 1955), the Federal debt ceiling must be cut back 
to the old level of $275 billion. . 


The President has barred any early. return of assets 
(valued at around 500 million dollars) seized from Germans 
by the United States during world war II. One objection 
to release proposals, according to United Business Service, 
made to date is appreciation of assets would give Germans 


an estimated 150 million dollars profit at the expense of 
U.S.A. 


Fourth quarter allotments of aluminium, copper and 
steel will be 7%, 15% and 12%, respectively, below third 
quarter levels. Reductions reflect spring lag in new orders 
rather than foreshadowing news cuts in defense spending. 
Actually, new arms orders will expand in coming months. 


From a recent Sunday broadcast of the wellknown re- 
porter Drew Pearson it is learned that the Administration 
is likely to grant subsidies of 4 cents a pound on lead and 
zinc, as these two metals remain low in price. So far, this 
item has not been confirmed from other sources. | 


First shipment of iron ore from the newly opened 
Labrador-Quebee deposits was recently received in U.S.A. 
New Kitimat in British Columbia plant of Aluminium, Ltd. 
has turned out its first aluminium ingot. Ultimate capacity 
is to be 550,000 tons annually. 


‘ In recent years “Discount Houses” have spread fast 
through U.S.A. and Canada. 
15—40% off list, mainly hardware, photographic goods, tires, 
etc. Most of these establishments are satisfied with smaller 
profit margins, counting on a large turnover. Usually thev 
have lesser expenses, having their showrooms on the second 
floor. Many manufacturers object to such reductions of their 
merchandise and do not directly sell to the discount houses; 
but the latter manage to legitimately obtain the required 
merchandise in a round-about manner. 


The slowing down of automobile production is mainly 
due to the need to help dealers in the reduction of their 
stock of 1954 models. Meanwhile major style changes 
(hitherto undisclosed) are taking place in most makes, except 
Buick, Oldsmobile and Cadillac. 


According to United Business Service the first official 
1954 cotton crop estimate indicates an output of 12°680,000 
bales; this is 28% less than in 1953. However, the carry- 
over on August 1,-1954, was 9.7 million bales, and total 
supply will be 22%4 million bales, or 2% more than last 
season’s large supply. Needless to say, the first forecast is 
provisional. Much will depend upon subsequent weevil and 
growing conditions. It might be pointed out here that, de- 
spite the huge carry-over, about 7 million bales are still in 
government inventovy or loan stocks. Consumption and 
export needs in 1954/55 are likely to exceed 13% million 
bales, against 12% million bales for last season, 


Reflecting new capacity entering production, full year 
1954 U.S. aluminium ingot output will be between 1.4 mil- 
lion and 1.5 million tons, a 20% gain over 1953. While the 
current uptrend in production is impressive, consumption is 
expected to rise even faster in the years ahead, so that 


considerable quantities of Canadian aluminium will be im- 


ported. Recently aluminium prices were raised about 1 
cent a pound to offset wage advances, but this metal con- 
tinues to hold a wide price advantage over copper. 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM. JAPAN 


Effects of Indochina Armistice: The armistice in Indo- 
china has caused but little repercussion on financial circles 
in contrast with the Korean armistice. Japanese seem to 
regard it of little consequence to the Japanese economy. 
But, such interpretation holds true only so far as the direct 
effect is concerned, such as the amount of special procure- 
ment orders, etc. Taking a larger view of things, the 
world situation is undergoing a big change since Geneva 
Conference. A new move for strengthening South-East 
Asia defense is going on under the leadership of the U.S., 
while the termination of “hot war’ will bring on more 
normalized international business relations. How can the 
Japanese economy remain unaffected under the _ circum- 
stances? It is above all urgent for Japan to bring her into 
better competitive position in the world markets, in order 
to meet the new situation, by striving to lower prices through 
industrial rationalization, etc. It is believed that the eco- 
nomic tie between Japan and the U.S. will be cemented 
firmer, not through the media of special procurements or 
MSA aids only, but in the form of all-round aids for the 
reconstruction of Japanese economy. On the other hand, 
because of the growing national consciousness of all the 
South-East Asiatic peoples, the fact that Japan sides with 
the United States in her defense measures might alienate 
her from trade with South-East Asian nations. How to 
adjust this situation is the problem left in the hands of 
diplomats to solve. | 


Need fer Over-all Economic Policies: Governor Ichi- 
mada of the Bank of Japan said that the. deflation policy 
is now having its effect felt even among the producer 
groups. That means shrinkage of production scale and de- 
crease in production capacity, increase in unemployment, 
and cheapening of retail prices consequent on falling off 
in the purchasing power. Thus, the situation has changed 
from early stage of deflation, when the effect was confined 
only to traders circles. It was all very well that the de- 
flationary measures had set about with the tightening of 
money and Government finance by way of curbing excess 
investments and consumption, but financial measures alone 
are no longer effective or sufficient enough at the present 
stage. The time has now come for the Government to 
carry out over-all economic policies applicable to all needs 
as had been desired by various business circles. 


Decrease in Deposit- Currency: With the stringent 
monetary policy persistently pursued since the beginning 
of the year, there have been continuous net withdrawals 
of the Bank of Japan notes from circulation, and the 
average note issue in June dropped below Y500,000 million 
level. Along with it the deposit currency, too, has con- 


‘siderably decreased in amount as an immediate result of 
a decrease in current accounts in banks, which stood at 
Y200,500 million at the end of March last as against 


Y231,800 million a year ago. The balance at the end of 
April continued to be lower than that of the previous year. 
This decline may be explained, firstly, by the loan restric- 
tions by banks consonant with the money tightening policy, 
and, secondly, by the growing inactivity of commercial 
transactions and scaling down of business by all sorts of 
enterprises as a result of the deflationary pressure. The 
financial quarters ascribe the chief cause to the restriction 
by the Bank of Japan of loan extensions to client banks, 
which reduced the supply of bank notes. And _ banks, 
which create credits supported by a certain amount of 
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cash reserve, have simply been forced to restrict loans in 


their turn—the reason why the current accounts have de- 
creased noticeably. 


Change in Trade Policy: As a result of close examina- 
tions of export for the past two months by markets and 
by commodities, the MITI has come to the conclusion that 
the maximum export Japan can hope to attain by 1957 
would be around $1,740 million only. In the course of the 
investigation, the MITI has hinted some necessary changes 
to be made in the trade and industrial policies of Japan, 
by saying that the conversion of Japan’s industrial and 
trade structures from light to heavy and chemical indus- 
tries as well as the development of the South-East Asian 
regions as her export markets, as was suggested by the 
Government in the past, are subject to a limitation in 
reality, though desirable as an ideal. And it went so far 
as to criticize the Ministry’s own policy of priority invest- 
ment in basic industries such as coal, iron and steel, etc. 
as carried out heretofore. The MITI also stressed the 
importance in seeking increased exports of considering the 
purchasing power of nations importing our goods, and the 
need of greater efforts being made for export of so-called 


sundry goods, which are believed to have international com- 


petitive power. It is noteworthy that the MITI has taken 
up such points which hitherto had been neglected altogether 
in any consideration relating to the promotion of export 
trade, | 


: Strengthening of Foreign Trading Firms: The Govern- 
ment has decided to set about reorganizing and combining 
foreign trading firms in the country for the purpose of. 
strengthening them financially. It is an avowed conviction 
of the MITI that the first and most important means to 
increase exports to any great extent is to foster strong 
integrated trading firms as well as highly specialized firms, 
which can stand the severe international competitions, and 
to establish their respective fields of activity at the same 
time. In order to attain this end, it is unavoidable to 
sacrifice weak and lesser firms to some extent. The exis- 
tence of too many small firms, each having only one or two 
representatives residing abroad, creates unnecessary com- 
petitions in oversea markets. They often involve them- 
selves in unfavorable business terms by bidding up prices 
for imports or by underselling export goods. Besides, not 
being well provided with foreign currency financing faci- 
lities, they are placed in a very disadvantageous position 
as compared with traders of foreign countries. The MITI, 
in meeting the situation, has in mind strengthening first 
of all of those overseas agencies, while at the same time 
Jaunching on the combination or merger of trading firms 
themselves by offerng various incentives. In_ this connec- 
tion, the MITI means to discuss with the Fair Trade Com- 
mission about dealing leniently with the application of the 
Anti-Monopoly Law so far as such foreign trading firms are 
concerned. 


New Cotton Credit: Cotton spinning circles in Japan 
hailed the report of conclusion of the Japan-U.S, negotia- 
tion on a new cotton credit, the fourth of this kind, 
amcunting to $60 million. In the foreign exchange budget 
for fiscal 1954, the Government earmarked dollars to im- 
port 980,000 bales of cotton in the first-half and 1,120,000 
bales in the latter-half year. Yet, there was a fear that 
the amount for the latter-half might be slashed depending 
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upon the circumstances. Conclusion of the cotton talks in 
line with Japan’s plan has dispelled that fear, and con- 
tributed to prevent undue rise in quotations of cotton yarn 
resulting from uneasiness on the future supply of raw cot- 
ton, in the opinion of these circles. The spinners, how- 


ever, are opposed to the shortening of the period of repay- . 


ment they have to make, which the Government is con- 
sidering as a result of the shortened redemption term of 
the new credit. They also expressed their desire to have 
the present money rate of 4.75% per annum imposed on 
their cotton purchase funds lowered, on the ground... that 
the rate on the new credit has been reduced to 370 from 
3.5%. 


Use of Domestic Products: Japan’s mining and manu- 
facturing production level is now 60% higher than the 
prewar days. Yet, the goal of economic self-support seems 
still far away, with exports reaching only one-half of im- 
ports in value. One of the main reasons for this pheno- 
menon is, no doubt, the fact that the people are spending 
beyond their means, as has been pointed out in the “Econo- 
mic White Paper’ recently published by the Economic 
Counsel Board. But, another equally important reason is 
that, instead of using domestic products, an increasing 
number of them prefer and crave for foreign goods. 
Quality and price matter a great deal. Japanese manu- 


facturers should make more efforts to manufacture goods . 


of better quality at lower costs, if they wish to have their 
products used habitually by their countrymen. At the 
same time, they should be aware that’ no goods their own 
people care to use can be exported to foreign markets. 


General Idea of New Economic ~- Policy: Economic 
Counsel Board Director-General Aichi revealed the basic 
idea of the Government’s new economic policy before the 
House of Councillors’ Economic Stabilization Committee. 
Among other things, he said that the target of the new 
economic policy is (1) to increase export to $1,740 million 
by fiscal year 1957 and (2) to bring down the wholesale 
commodity prices by 20% as compared with the end of 
1953. Further, he made it clear that the new policy is 
not intended to alter the basic austerity policy heretofore 
followed, but that scme sort of “planning” will be intro- 
duced for the attainment of export target in the main. The 


— 


‘as Finance, International Trade and Industry, and Labour, 


long been clamoured among the financial 
exemption or reduction of taxes for promoting export trade ~ 
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new economic policy is under study on the “three year 
plan”’ basis setting the goal on fiscal year 1957. Headed 
by the Liberal Party’s policy-making board, such Ministries 


as well as Economic Counsel Board are now exchanging 
views to adjust their differences in respective policies. Es- 
pecially, in order to materialize the new export plan of 
$1,740 million, co-ordinated policy will have to be worked 
out, which includes not only monetary, fiscal and industrial 
measures, but also comprises some labour measures. 


Budget for Fiscal 1955: In compiling the budget for 
fiscal 1955, the Ministry of Finance will strictly adhere 
to the principle of keeping the total amount within the 
bounds of Y1,000,000 million as in 1954. There is a belief 
in some quarters that, because of the deflationary effects 
now being felt, the revenues jn the next fiscal year will 
decidedly decrease and may even be Y20,000-30,000 million 
lower than in 1954; and that, considering the present econo- 
mic situation does not allow any increase in taxes to meet 
the deficit, they cannot do otherwise than to limit the scale 
of the budget within the bounds of reduced revenues. The 
effect of the deflation will most conspicuously bé reflected 
in the corporation tax, which occupies nearly 20% of the 
total revenues. The business prospects of various enter- 
prises are generally pessimistic, and any appreciable im- 
provement in their earnings can hardly be looked for before 
next March and September settlements. Besides, the 
Finance Ministry must be prepared for decreased tax re- 
venue as a result of the general fall in commodity prices. 
As to the revenue from monopolies, a decrease from last 
year is estimated in the current budget; but because of 
slack sales in high-grade cigarettes, the monopoly office 
est.mates the year’s sales of tobacco will fall short of 
the expected goal by Y6,500 million. This situation may 
continue ‘into next fiscal year. Other factors making for 
reduced revenues are forthcoming abolition of the tax on 
income from interests on savings and deposits, which has 
circles; als» 


or in the interest of small and medium-sized business enter- 
prises, etc., which the Liberal Party is most likely to. take 
up in some form in their new economic policy. 
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U.S. Aid Program for Japan: The U.S. is now pre- 


paring a tentative ‘program of direct economic aid for 
Japan. American leaders have now come to recognize the 
need of economic assistance, which Japan has consistently 
been asking. The Japanese Government attach much im- 
portance to this positive move made by the American 
Government, together with their efforts to win for Japan 
membership in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Although details are. still lacking, it is believed 


‘that the report made by the FOA Mission sent’to Japan has 


influenced the U.S. Government leaders to. abandon their 
original purely military aid plans, and to adopt a scheme 
of direct financial aid. The Government now think it almost 
certain that Japan may receive aids in the form of Ameri- 
can surplus farm products and utilization of the counter- 
part yen funds; loans from the World Bank and the Ameri- 
can Export and Import Bank; and, possibly, diversion of 
the military aid for Indochina to economic assistance for 
Japan. The news was also well received among the busi- 


ness circles, where it is expected that reorganization and 


readjustment of industrial and trade structure will be pushed 
on to enable the country to stand on its own feet. 


Japan’s Participation in GATT: In a press interview 
by U.S. Secretary of State John F. Dulles, it was divulged 
that the United States is considering measures for the re- 
construction of Japanese economy. Many things may be 
done in this connection, but the attempt to achieve ex- 


- pansion of Japanese export trade will permanently con- 
tribute most for that purpose and to the attainment of 
her economic self-support. In this sense, it is encouraging 


that the United States has come to make a positive move 


for Japan’s participation in GATT without further delay. 
This has been a pending question for some time past. 


Indeed, Japan has been unreasonably suffering a discrimina- 
tive treatment in her foreign trade. In order that Japan’s 
participation in GATT may be realized, it is first of all 
necessary for the United States to persuade Britain to 


agree to it. It is reported that the United States is con-. 


sidering lowering her: tariff rates as a bargain’ in her 
negotiations with Britain. If it is true, it shows the grim 
determination on the part of the U.S. Government. Yet, 
the U.S. Congress, on the contrary, seems to be moving 


toward favoring protectidn of domestic industries. Hence, 
the future does not necessarily warrant ai on this 
question. | 


, Unemployment Question: Recent labor indices show 


that the reported cases of jobs lost among those covered 
by unemployment insurance numbered as many as 102,000 


in April last, and those actually receiving unemployment 
doles 450,000 in March. The latter is the highest record 


- gince the end of the war, even exceeding that of the Dodge- 
‘Line days in 1949. The closing of business offices and 


dismissal of personnel have been on the increase since April, 
700 to 800 offices and 20,000 to 30,000 workers being in- 


‘volved each month. Already the number of totally un-: 


employed reached as many as 580,000 in May. Moreover, 
a large number of workers are expected to be discharged 
in coal, shipbuilding, iron and steel and fiber industries in 


the near future. The U.S. Forces, too, are going | to dis- 


charge 30,000 employees. 


It is imperative to bring the prevailing high com- 2 
modity prices down to the international level. And in — 


order to achieve this objective, it is necessary to rationalize 
enterprises, check over-consumption, and enhance produc- 
tivity. In other words, the foundation for expanded pro- 
duction can be laid down only by passing through a stage 
of reduced re-production brought about by the deflation 
policy. But, since the objective of the deflationary policy 
is nothing else than securing a richer economic life and 
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stabilized national living, it is absolutely necessary to avoid 
anything which gives rise to grave social unrest shaking 
thé whole community. How to tide over the current crisis, 
by making adjustment between the fiscal and monetary 
policies; on the one hand and the employment  counter- 
measures on the other, must be the all-important task of 
politics. 


Increased Export Validation: According to the statis- 
tics of the Ministry of International Trade and Industry, 
the validation of exports for July reached $138,675,000, 
the highest record since March, 1952. 
increase of 11.4% over $124,379,000 in June and of 42.2% 
over the same month of 1953. This favorable showing is 
explained to be due to the fact (a) that the sterling area 
has eased restrictions upon imports, and licences for im- 
ports are being liberally issued; (b) that exports to the 
dollar area have improved with increased cotton exports to 
Mexico on a barter basis; and (c) that the exports to 
Indonesia have not yet decreased appreciably. MITI au- 
thorities think that, if things go on like this, the total 
exports for the current year will certainly exceed $1,400 
million. But, export is being supported to no small extent 
by special trade based upon barter and link system. There 
is much difficulty to be encountered for the expansion of 
exports by course of normal trade, according to MITI. 


Cotton Business Report for First-Half, 1954: Accord- 
ing to the Japan Cotton-Spinners Association, the country’s 
production of cotton yarn in the first half of this year 
amounted to 1,211,237 bales and that of cotton cloths 
1,535,166,000 square yards, the highest six-months produc- 
tion record since the end of the war. During the same 
period, cotton cloths export amounted to 628,756,000 square 
yards, which is also the post-war peak; so the total exports 
for the year are expected to reach as much as 1,100 million 
square yards. Because of financial reasons as well as of 
raw cotton situation, there has recently taken place a series 
of unduly low-priced exports with unfavorable effects on 
the foreign currency acquiring capacity of cotton products 
in general. This tendency may be further intensified in 
the latter half year. It is, therefore, considered an urgent 
necessity, from the standpoint of improving the balance 
of payments, to take some steps for the maintenance of 
the’ prices of exports, such as strengthening of trading 
firms, improvement of link systems, etc. 


(Continued from Page 340) 


ments provided for in the Central Government budget, in- 
vestments of the State Boards, State governments and local 
authorities. Future economic trends will depend largely on 
whether the large increase in the investment programme 
will be realized, and if so, whether increased activity will 
generate inflationary pressure. 


Progress made with pacification of the country and 
the completion of detailed plans for a large number of 
projects should facilitate the execution of the ambitious 
investment programmes for 1952/54. There is, however, 
some doubt as to whether the target set by the government 
will be actually reached. Since there are still unemployed 
resources, no inflationary pressure need be anticipated dur- 
ing 1953/54 unless of course private disposble incomes are 
allowed to expand rapidly—which is unlikely so long as the 
State control’ of the internal price of rice is maintained. 


The -pressure of the investment programme on the 
economy need not, however, lead to inflation even if domes- 
tic production cannot be expanded rapidly enough to meet 
the target. The government is in a position to reduce the 


It shows a notable: 
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rate at which its balances abroad are growing, and if neces- 


sary may draw on the substantial reserves already ac- 
cumulated abroad. 


€ONCLUSION 


The high and rising level of the export price of rice 
has dominated the economic position of Burma since 1949, 
with the quantity exported maintained at around one mil- 


lion tons in spite of insurgency. Nevertheless~ government 


expenditures may well show a tendency to* expand as de- 
velopment plans now formulated get under way, while the 
fall in the price of rice foreshadowed by events in 1953 will 
reduce the earnings of the SAMB, and thereby the revenues 
of the government. In such circumstances the expansion 
of production will assume a new urgency. : 


Prepared by Research & Planning Division of Economic 
Commission for Asia & Far East. ~ 
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FINANCE COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
AND GOLD MARKETS 


Money Market 


For the last two months, the money . 


market was easy, with banks’ and 
financiers willing to grant credits, but 
business was not up (trade figures 
decreased. and clearings and bank note 
circulation also dropped). Interest 
charged on letters of credit remained 
at 5 to 8% p.a., with 20 to 30% mar- 
gin. Time loans for mortgages on 
property and against securities 
were charged at 6 to 10% p.a. by 
banks, and 8 to 12% p.a. by financiers 
and native banks. Activity increased 
in this line during the last two months 


for real estate merchants and _in- 
dividuals were pressed ffor financial 
help as property sales were slower 


than expected; also they intended to 
wait for better prices in _ future. 
Overdrafts and short term loans are 
charged 8 to 10% p.a. by banks, and 
10 to 15% pa. by financiers and 
native banks. During the last few 
days, Chinese merchants were eager 
to obtain credit loans for 
their debts before the Mid-Autumn 
Festival and some of them were using 
borrowed capital for purchases of com- 
modities in expectation of rises during 


‘the time of hostilities between Con- 


tinental and Nationalist China. 


Gold 
Date High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
Aug. 30 HOLIDAY 
31 $251% 251 Low 261% 
Sept. 1 251% 251% 261% High 
2 2515% 251 
3 251% 251% 
4 251144 25114 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2517 and 251%, and the highest and 
lowest were 251% and 251}. Highest 
and lowest for the month of August 
were $2518 and 250}. 


During the week under review, the 


- market continued quiet and dull, and 


margin of fluctuation became narrow- 
er. Higher London official gold prices 
did not impress the operators, for cost 
of the precious metal here was based 
on US$. Conflict between Communist 
and Nationalist China had no effect, 
for speculators viewed that no Chinese 
would need gold. In China, political 
pressure is great and the people are so 
poor that nobody can afford to hoard. 
In Taiwan, the people trust in the 
future and US. protection. The Tai- 
wan authorities officially fixed the sell- 


ing and buying prices for ornamental 


gold at 1,380—1,280 Taiwan currency 
per ounce of .99 fine, These prices 


clearing 


-vately. 


took effect from September ist to 
15th, from then on prices are to be 
adjusted half-monthly. This action 
was considered as an indirect help to 
stabilize the Taiwan currency or at 
least to induce the people to have con- 
fidence in it. It is expected that prices 
will be steady. 


Interest favoured sellers in . the 
fictitious forward market and totalled 
39 cents per 10 taels of .945 fine. 
Tradings amounted to 51,400 taels or 
averaged 10,280 taels. per working day. 
Positions taken figured at 48,200 taels 
per average day. Cash _ sales totalled 
8,430 taels, of which 4,430 taels listed 
officially and 4,000 taels arranged pri- 
Imports were mainly from 
Macao and amounted to 5,500 taels. 
A shipment of 40,000 fine ounces ar- 
rived in Macao via the Colony during 
the week. Exports figured at 4,800 
taels, which were divided 3,000 taels 
to Singapore and 1,800 taels to Ran- 
goon. Differences paid for local and 
Macao .99 were $13.20—13.00 and 
12.00—11.90 respectively per tael of 
.945 fine. 


Cross rates worked in the Exchange 


were US$37.80—37.77, while asked 

price for import to Macao was at 

37.83, without any new contract. 

Silver 

Aug. 30- 

Sept. 4 Bar per tael $ coin 5 20c coins 
High $5.70 3.68 2.80 
Low 5.70 3.68 2.80 


The market was deadly quiet with 
no change in prices, and business was 
very small. Trading totals were for 
Bar 1,500 taels, for $ coins 2,000, and 


for 20c coins 2,000. With no enquiry 
considered 


from exporters, and stock 
small, the market is expected to be 
very quiet with stagnant prices. 


US$ 
T.T. T.T. Notes Notes 
Date High Low High Low 
Aug. 30 HOLIDAY 
31 $581 58014 580% 57934 
Sept. 1 581 58014 58014 579% 
2 581 58014 580 57934 
3 58114 580% 58014 57934 
4 581 58014 579% 579 


D.D. Rates: 579% High 579 Low. 


Highest and lowest T.T. rates for 
the month of August were $5813 and 
579, those of Notes were 581% and 
578. 


The market was very quiet and 
fluctuations were small, news of higher 
gold prices in London and lower US$ 
and gold reserves held by Britain had 
no effect on the market. The only 
feature of the market was a wider 
spread between T.T. and Note rates, 
for heavier interest has to be paid 


activity in the Market. 


for the change over in fictitious for- 
ward. Future trend of the market is 
expected to be dull and quiet. In the 
T.T. sector, gold importers and mer- 
chants were buyers and Japan = and 
Korea funds were offered; business was | 
increasing. A _ total of US$1,250,000 
was transacted. In the Notes market, 
cash notes were pouring in from Japan, 
Korea and Taiwan and demands were 
small. Interest favoured sellers, 
amounted to $4.39 per US$1,000. 
Positions taken figured at an average 
of US$2s millions per day. Trading 
totals were for cash US$464,000 and 
for forward US$1,600,000. the 
D.D, sector, business increased and a 
total of US$340,000 was transacted, 
for overseas Chinese remittances were 
arriving before the Mid-Autumn Fes- 
tival and also triangutar exchange 
operators were obtaining larger 
amounts from Japan. 


Far Eastern T.T. rates 


Highest and lowest per foreign currency in 
HK$: Philippines 1.875—1.865, Japan 0.0137— 
0.013425. Highest and lowest per HK$ in for- 
eign currency: Malaya 0.5345, Indochina 12.20— 
12.00, and Thailand 3.65. Sales: Pesos 370,000, 
Yen 82 millions, Malayan $420,000, Piastre 9 
millions, and Baht 4 millions. Peso and Yen 
both worked lower, the former was due to more 
oversea Chinese remittances and the latter caused 
by higher US$ rates in Japan. Business in- 
creased somewhat and market was active. 


Chinese Exchanges 4 


Official rates in Peking unchanged at 4,270 
per HK$, 22,270 per US$, and 65,980 per Pound 
Sterling. People’s Bank notes quoted at $150 
per million; little business was concluded. Offi- 
cial rates in Taiwan were unchanged, at 15.65— 
15.55 per US$ and 2.74—2.72 per HK$. Taiwan 
Bank notes quoted $233—230 per thousand, re- 
mittances at 210—205. The market was quiet. 


Bank Notes Market 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign currency 
unit in HK$: England 15.76—15.75, Australia 
12.10, New Zealand 14.08—14.07, Egypt 14.20, 
South. Africa 15.45, India 1.1575—1.1525, 
Pakistan 0,.935—0.93, Ceylon 0.97, Burma 0.68— 
0. 66, Malaya i, 832—1. 827, Canada 5 .93— 
5.925, Philippines 1.915—1.905, Macao 1.93, 
Japan 0.013775--0.0136, Switzerland 1.35, Frarice 
0.0152—0.0151, Indochina 0.08475—0.083, Indo- 
nesia 0.188, Thailand 0.267—0.266. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


On the whole, there was not much 
Prices moved 
fractionally and Utilities and Indus- 
trials took most of the limelight. Yau- 
matis slipped back after their recent 
rise. They lost four dollars on the. 
week on reports that the new or bonus 
issue is not likely to be announced at 
the same time as the dividend (due 
sometime this month): The new date 
mentioned for the issue announcement 
is either November or January. 
Wheelocks sold at $7.80, up 25 
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cents on the week. They are rising 
in anticipation of a good dividend. 
This week there were more buyers and 
fewer sellers. The interest in Hotels 
began to wane as the rumour of the 
sale of the Pedder Street plot failed 
to catch the usual interest. Apart 
from China Providents where land sale 
rumours are. still encouraging some 
activity, most shares with real estate 
interest experienced a quieter week. 
Trams dropped slightly—as a result of 
the two-hour strike on Tuesday and 
on the week were down only ten cents. 
Electrics (xd) were up on reports that 
this year’s six-months figures are bet- 
ter than last year’s. Cements found a 
level for the time being and the shares 
seem easily available at $28. Dairy 
Farms:—A certain amount of _hesi- 
tancy occurred again this week on 
fears that the New Territories’ Foot 
and Mouth outbreak would = spread. 
The interim dividend of $1 (un- 
changed) had 4a temporary salutary 
effect on trading. But weakness deve- 
loped again and now they are barely 
steady at $25. Docks up 40 cents but 
experienced quiet trading. Hongkong 
and Kowloon Wharves, after brief spell 
of activity, ailed to maintain rates 
and attracted reluctant buyers at $68. 
Banks and “Unions had a quiet week 


and lost a fraction. While top quality 


shares ‘are yielding between 4 and 
64%, Yangtze Finance is yielding more 
than 12. Buyers are often deterred 
by the erroneous belief that the com- 
pany has holdings in Shanghai. 


Market developments during the 
week: Monday: Holiday. Tuesday: 
The effect of the tram strike on Utility 
shares was negligible and these issues 
were unaltered. In moderate activity 
elsewhere Cement buyers advanced 
their offers and another useful gain 
was noted. Wheelocks always had de- 
mand in excess of supply and improved 
fractionally under the. renewed in- 
terest. Hotels were usually steady 
but, the close was below the best. The 
volume of business was nine _ lakhs. 
Wednesday: The market was dull and 
changes either way were only frac- 
tional. Providents made some progress 
on fresh investment and _ speculative 
inquiry, but Dairy Farms barely . main- 
tained their post-dividend rally and 
closed softer. Utilities, Cements, and 
Wheelocks all had support at times, 
and the close was quietly steady. The 
turnover was $750,000. Thursday: 


~The market was inclined to be lethar- 


gic and featureless and price move- 
ments were unimportant. Wheelocks 
maintained recent’ signs of strength 
and advanced cautiously to $7.80 
middle and business rate. Utilities 
were mostly ignored, but there was 
some activity in Providents, Lands, and 
Watsons. The undertone at the close 
was fairly steady. Friday: The mar- 
ket was selectively firmer and _  ad- 
vances were the rule where changed. 
Docks, especially, made a good show- 
ing and were eagerly sought up to 
$23.50 while Dairies shook off initial 
indecision and participated in the rise. 


In Utilities the emphasis was on Yau- 
mati ferry shares and Telephones both 
of which showed improvement. 
Realities in late trading were better 


and Wheelocks continuéd their recent | 
advance. Elsewhere fluctuations were 


negligible, but the close was firmer. 
The turnover amounted to $1,600,000. 


Hongkong Stock Exchange in ‘August 


In a month of. generally rising share 
values the performance of Hotels, 
Cements, Ropes and Docks was con- 
spicuous, and the capital appreciation 
spectacular. In each instance the 
gains were largely attributable to re- 
ports of property sales or deals, and 
at times feverish activity in shares re- 


sulted. 


The political front, relatively speak- 


ing, was tranquil,.and a modicum of 


confidence accordingly found expres- 
sion in the Stock Exchange. The Uti- 
lity group were led by Yaumati Fer- 
ries, whose popularity is still on the 


increase, but Trams and_ Telephones 


occasionally showed hesitance. Banks 
and Unions were resistant to early 
selling and by the end of the month 
had made useful progress. The Whee- 
lock Marden interests were quiet and 
steady, and -Wheelocks themselves 
made a modest advance which is nor- 
mal for the time of year. The Wharf 
& Godown section was _ distinctly 
brighter on hopes of an increase in 
trade with China and finished from 
4% to 12% higher. Lands and Build- 
ings lacked interest and  aterations 
were insignificant, while Stores were 
featured by the better showing of 
Watsons. Cottons and the Miscel- 
laneous groups were neglected, and in 
Rubbers Amalgamated gave ground 
throughout. The volume for the 
period under review above 
average. | 


Dividend Announcements were made 
by Hongkong Land Investment, Hong- 
kong Tramways, Hongkong Electrics, 
Dairy Farm and Kwong Sang Hong. - 


Business reported during August, 
$20,153,302. Business reported in 
1953: $150,766,890. Business in Jan.- 
Aug. 1954: $150,038,3894. Business 
reported August, 1958: $9,935,657. 


Business During August 


Qty. of 

Shares 

H.K. Govt. Loan, 34%% (1948) .. $20,000 
Lombard Insurance ............ 350 
Wheelock Marden  .....:........ 103,192 
Sh. & Hongkew 500 
550 
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Shares 

6,732 

Construction (F. Pd.) .......... 525 

Rubber _ 


BRITISH MILLS IN 
SHANGHAI 


Conditions of British fitms in China‘: 


are well illustrated by the 12th annual 
report (1953) of the Directors of the 
Shanghai Worsted Mill Ltd. Part of 
the report reads: We have fallen 
from all notions of ‘dominating the 
market’, of equipping the Mill with 
the latest technical advances, or. of 
producing the best yarn and cloth in 
the country. These exultant hopes 
have fled. We now only modestly in- 
tend to get along on any terms, doing 
what we can for all those to whom 
we have responsibilities, namely our 
staff, our workers and our shareholders. 
The trading results do not justify the 
Directors recommending a _ dividend. 
We have large cash balances in Shang- 
hai but the Government have given 
orders that dividends cannot be paid 
without their consent, which, so far, 
has been withheld. 


The Accounts show a profit equiva- 
lent to HK$286,877 compared with a 
loss equivalent to HK$920,166 for the 
previous year. We were able to ob- 
tain a larger supply of raw materials, 
and thereby reduce our idle losses. 


However, we were still working far 


below normal production, and most of 
the plant and most of the workers were 
idle. The profit as shown did not 
arise through operating profits, but 
almost entirely through interest on 
cash deposits. Comparative figures of 
production are as follows: 
produced 339,800 lbs; cloth produced 
54,800 yds. 1953 yarn produced 653,- 
770 lbs; cloth produced 115,600 yds. 


We are completely dependent on the — 


Government for the supply of wool 
tops. So-far, there is no discrimina- 
tion shown between Chinese and Bri- 
tish -mills. 


Eighty per cent of our production 
was sold to the state-operated China 
General Goods Company. In the fu- 
ture the whole of our production will 
be sold to the state-operated Company. 
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In other words, we are situpty working 
on commission account. At the end 
of the year, we had 652 persons on our 
pay-roll, of whom 58 were members of 
the staff, and 10 representatives of 
management. 
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China Trade Developments: The 
Institute of London Underwriters an- 
nounced on September 1, further re- 
ductions in war and strike, riot and 
civil commotion shipping risk rates for 
voyages to and from or between ports 
on the China coast: (1) Canton and 
ports south thereof, excluding Formosa, 
.Hongkong and Macao, but including 
Hainan Island are now rated at 1/2% 
against 1% previously; (2) China coast 
voyages between Canton and ports south 
thereof are also quoted at 1/2% against 
the previous rate of 1%. After a long 
delay China and Indonesia finally sign- 
ed a trade protocol and payments 
agreement on September 1 in Djakarta. 
The protccol provides that the trade 
agreement between China and Indo- 
nesia signed in November last year 
shall be extended and remain in force 
until July 31, 1955 and that it will 
be automatically prolonged for another 
year if neither party gives notice to 
terminate the agreement three months 
before its expiration. The £6 mil- 
lion worth of goods to be exehanged 
between the two countries’ include 
Chinese cotton piecegoods, weaving 
yarn, cotton. knitted goods, rayon, 
textile machinery, engines, machine 
tools and other machinery, chemicals, 
newsprint, salted fish, food and drinks; 
and Indenesian copra oil, sugar, coffee, 
quinine, timber, pepper, palmoil, citro- 
nella oil, rattan and sisal, and other 
forestry products. The payments 
agreement provides that the People’s 
Bank cf China and the Bank of Indo- 
nesia shall open. sterling accounts free 
of interest and other charges. In 
Peking, an institute of foreign trade 
was established recently to _ train 
specialists for foreign trade services. 


This “Peking Institute of Foreign 
Trade’ now has four’ departments: 
economics of foreign trade, Russian 


language, other Western languages and 
Eastern languages. English language 
taught to foreign 
graduates from other universities in a 
special 1-year post-graduate course. 


Japan’s Foreign Trade: The Sino- 
Japanese Trade Promotion Council in 
Tokyo announced that China - had 
agreed to allow Japanese vessels. to 
enter the Manchurian port of Dairen. 
In the past, Japan had to’ rely on Bri- 
tish, Dutch and other foreign vessels 


to transport such goods, as magnesia — 
from North China as © 


and soybean 
Ja} ange ships were only permitted -to 
ca Shanghai and Taku. In Tokyo, 
the Shinten Jitsugyo Company recently 
signed.a contract with Soviet trade 


good will in Southeast Asia. 


trade 


representatives for the importation of 
60,000 tons of Russian coal. This was 
the first formal contract to result from 
the provisional barter agreement sign- 
ed in June this year between five 
Japanese firms and Soviet mission. 
At Russia’s invitation ‘a nine-man de- 
legation recently left Tokyo for Mos- 
cow to see Russia’s agricultural and 
industrial products. Headed by Mr. 
Neobuhiko Ushiba, Foreign Office 
Councellor, this is Japan’s first official 
mission to Russia since the war. Mean- 
while, another Japanese parliamentary 
mission left Japan for the South “to 
apologise for Japan’s mistakes in the 
last war and to build up friendly ties 


between Japan and other Asian coun-. 


tries.’ The mission, which is touring 
the Far East, visited Manila, Djakarta, 
Bandoeng and Singapore and will fly 
to Bangkok and Hongkong 
returning to Tokyo. : 


Japan commands a great deal of 
bound to reflect favourably on Japa- 
nese export drive and should also ex- 
pedite Japanese investments in_ the 
countries in S.E. Asia. The war ex- 
periences are slowly being forgotten 
and there is everywhere, from the 
Philippines to India, growing proof 
that Japan as a trader and advanced 
manufacturing country is welcome and 
its nationals are invited to settle as 
business men or in any other way. The 
fear of Japanese expansion is_ un- 
realistic in our time. What most S.E. 
Asian countries hope and expect is 
Japan’s speedy re-emergence as Asia’s 
leading industrial power and its effec- 
tive balancing of the unwelcome in- 
fluence communist China seems to wish 
to wield in this part of Asia. 


Japan’s trade talks with W. Germany 
have so far only reached an under- 
standing on the new plan for Japanese 
exports to Germany. Germany has 
agreed to an increase in the volume of 
imports from Japan by some US$3 
million to balance the trade between 
the two ccuntries. This extra import 
from Japan will consist of textiles, 
pottery, buttons and_ soybean oil. 
Japan’s trade pact with Thailand was 
recently extended for another year and 
talks will be held in October to re- 
view* various phases of trade relations 
between the two ‘countries. 


HONGKONG TRADE 
REPORTS 


During the first week in September, 
Indonesia, Singapore, India and Indo- 
china stepped up their purchases: from 
Hongkong; but as Korea and China 
slowed down, trading on local commo- 
dity market was mostly limited to small 


transactions of selective items, Prices 
general were steady. China pro- 
duce registered few bulk sales; cotton 


yarn firmed’ on the strength of renew- 
ed local and export demand; metals 
enjoyed active local support; pharma- 


before 
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ceuticals improved by the end of the 


week with orders from Korea and Tai- 
wan while industrial chemicals — 
paper remained quiet throughout the 
peridd. Other developments during 
the week: (1) The US’ Government 
relaxed import restrictions on certain 
kinds of chinaware and refined men- 
thol produced in Chfha. These com- 
modities may now be imported into the 
US without special licences. (2) The 


German consulate in Hongkong reveal-— 


ed that the German import quota of 
shell buttons manufactured in HK has 
been increased to 100,000 marks 


(about £9,000) for the second half 


of 1954. 


China & Trading with 
China was very quiet during the week. 
Taiwan’s interest in pharmaceuticals 
was keen but quantities involved were 
small. Taipei authorities last week 
anncunced that the US$9.8 million al- 
location for the 5th period (Septem- 
ber and October) imports would be 
issued socn and with recent alloca- 
tions of the 4th period exchange, or- 
ders from Taiwan might increase dur- 
ing the month. 


Japan & Korea: There was a re- 
vival of re-export of Japanese goods 


such as nylon yarn, staple fibre yarns. 


and, cotton textiles to Indonesia, 
Singapore and other areas_ in the 
sterling bloc. This entrepot trade 
would have been more active had there 
been no restrictions against the im- 


port of Japanese goods in Korea and 
Exports to Japan 


the Philippines. 
during the week consisted mostly of 
China produce. Last week, the Office 
of Procurement of the Korean Govern- 
ment invited tenders for the supply 


of machinery, cranes, diving outfits and 


tools. Trading with Korea however 
turned slower. Korean traders pre- 
dicted that there would be a lull in 
the trade with Korea after the con- 


tinuous rush of commodities to Korea 


during the past few months. Mean- 
while, transactions would be _ limited 
to small orders of selective items. 


Exports to Indonesia: Indonesian 
authorities recently resumed to accept 
import applications. New licences will 
be issued soon. However, in view of 


her low reserve of foreign exchange, 


it is doubtful whether trade could 
reach the. previous volume, While 
encouraging foreign \investments in In- 
donesia, authorities in Djakarta recent- 
ly announced that in the allocation of 
foreign exchange for imports, alien 
merchants would get 15%; the descen- 
dants of alien merchants who have be- 
come naturalized as Indonesians, 15%; 


and Indonesian nationals, 70% of the 


allocation. 


India, Indochina & Thailand: 
recently cut down its export duty on 
groundnut oil from 350 rupees per toa 
to 225 rupees per ton. This measure 


encouraged shipments of groundnu oil 


to Hongkong. In return, Hongkong 
sold to India raw silk, enamelware and 


and 


India. 
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electric torches. Indochina shipped 
more sesamum seed, beans, cowhides 
and rice to Hongkong during the week 
and vessels sailed for Haiphong, Sai- 
gon and Pnompenh_ earried_ cereal, 
marine products, canned goods, thermo 
bottles and electric torches from Hong- 
kong. As long as Thai authorities 
maintain strict import control to pro- 
tect their domestic industries, Hong- 
kong’s exports to that area would re- 
main sluggish. There is no sign of 
any pcssible improvement in the near 
future. 


China Produce: There was an in- 
creasing flow of China produce to West 
Europe via Hongkong. So far there 
are no restrictions against importation 
of China prcduce in West Germany, 
France, Britain and the Netherlands. 
More merchants arrived in Hongkong 
from these countries to purchase 


various items including vegetable oils,. 


egg powder, bristles, feathers, raw silk, 
cassia lignea, tea, bamboo poles and 
aniseed star. West Germany is parti- 
-cularly interested in seagrass’ cords 
and bitter almonds. France is in- 
terested in aniseed oil and raw silk. 
During the week, Japan ordered about 
1,800 tons of Dairen soya beans and 
the price improved to HK$52.50 per 
picul. Among the items Japan order- 
ed were green beans, broad beans, 


groundnuts_ in 


' Southeast Asian countries. 


shell, crude lacquer, 
sesamum seeds, woodoil, rosin, rattan, 
groundnut oil, coir fibre, gallnuts and 
cassia lignea. Local food manufac- 
turers and farmers in the New Terri- 
tories provided good support for beans 
and maize. Taiwan bought some beans 
and India & Ceylon ordered galangal. 
Garlic and dried chilli enjoyed good 
demand from Singapore and_ other 
Citronella 
oil pegged up according to increased 
Taiwan indents and aniseed cil gained 
on the strength of low supply. 


Metals Market: #$During the week 
there were further arrivals of new 
stocks of popular items. Local indus- 
tries previded good support for tin- 
plate, black plate waste waste, tinplate 
waste waste, aluminium sheets, wire 
shorts and structural steels. Price, 
however, failed to improve due to lack 
of substantial orders from Korea and 
support from China. 


Pharmaceuticals: Korean and Tai- 
wan orders plus Chinese enquiries kept 
the otherwise sluggish market steady. 
Kcrea ordered ephedrine hydrochloride, 
ascorbic acid and PAS powder; Tai- 
wan took up chloramphenicol capsules, 


chloroform, emitin powder and PAS 
powder while China enquired for 
quinine hydrochloride and_ gluco- 


proach of Autumn. 
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calcium powder. Dihydro-streptomycin 
improved on-low stock; sulphonamides 
turned slow; and DDT powder attract- 
ed no more interest due to the ap- 


Industrial Chemicals: The market 
was almost inactive throughout’ the 
week. Prices were firm due to short 
supply situation of popular items. 
Traders were slow in booking indents 
due to lack of genuine interest from 
China and uncertain prospects on the 
whole. 


Paper Market: Korea’s restrictions 
against imports of Japanese products 
would, to a certain extent, curtail the 
flow of Japanese papers to Hongkong 
in the future. There were more en- 
quiries than orders during the week 
from outport buyers. Local demand 
for cellophane, glassine, duplex board, 
M.G. cap and strawboard improved with 
the approach of the Mid-Autumn Fes- 
tival, but as these orders were limited 
to small quantities, they fail to stimu- 
late the market. 


Cotton Yarn & Piece Goods: With 
the improved demand from Pakistan, 


Rangoon, Indcnesia and local weavers, 
HK & Egyptian yarns were active 
during the week and prices were firm. 
Local cotton mills booked more than 


HOTEL MIRAMAR 


The most luxurious and fully air-conditioned and centrally heated Hotel in the Colony. 


134 NATHAN ROAD, 


KOWLOON 
TELEPHONE: 53011-5 
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18,000 bales of cotton to meet the 
improved demand. As a result of new 
difficulties encountered in the export 
of cotton piecegoods to South Africa, 
piecegoods remained sluggish during 
the week despite scattered transactions 
on the local market. 


Rice, Flour & Sugar: 
rival of more than 3,000 bags of rice 
from Thailand and 5,000 bags from 


Indochina tc meet the increasing local . 


demand, prices of rice were checked 
from further gains. Prices of Cana- 
dian, Japanese and Australian flours 
were steady after the arrival of 50,000 
bags during the week. US flour firm- 
ed up slightly on the strength of low 
stock. Sugar was sluggish after the 
arrival of more supplies from Poland 
and Czechoslovakia. Japanese sugar 
was depressed by heavy supply and 
lack of strong demand. 


— 


MACAO’S RE-EXPORTS OF 
STRATEGIC GOODS 
TO CHINA 


More than 3,000 tons of different 
kinds cf strategic materials, which ar- 
rived at Macao per s/s “India” from 
Europe during May 1954, are still 
being held in Macao godowns. 
total value is estimated at $12,000,000. 
These cargoes are to be delivered to 
the consignees when’ produce 
procfs showing that the said goods are 
for consumption in Macao. 


lease. 


_ Tronically, the parties concerned are 
not regular Macao importers but China 
traders and big time cperators who 
have their offices in Hongkong. Im- 
mediately after the incident, they 
thought that a release could easily be 
arranged. Facts, however, have proved 
otherwise. For four months, they have 
been frequenting Macao and _ partici- 


.pating in many talks for the purpose 


of getting back their cargoes, and yet 
what they got from the authorities is 
nothing but a _ verbal promise that 
sooner or later the government there 
will return to them a tenth of the 
total consignment. There being no 


definite time attached to the promise, 


there is yet no sign of its fulfilment. 


Since 1952, these China traders and 
big time operators in Hongkong have 
been engaged in this venture of ship- 
ping strategic goods from Europe to 
Macao and frem there to Communist 
China. Their operations had been con- 
doned by Macao’ government until 


May this year when the government ' 


all of a sudden changed its attitude 
frcm lessitude to alertness and de- 
clared a new order’ governing’ the 
movement of strategic cargoes’ in 
Macao. The unexpected announce- 


ment that the cargoes on board the. 


s/s ‘India’? should be discharged into 
godowns for delivery only against 
satisfactory proof to be supplied by 
the consignees showing that the goods 
are for local consumption caught the 


With the ar- . 


Their. 


But there | 
- has been no -proof and likewise no re- 


consignees off guard. To them the 
s/s “India’’ incident means not only a 
long-term freezing of their capital but 
also numerous other losses like 2% 
performance bond, which is forfeited, 
5% import duty, which is not refund- 
able, 2% for all other expenses paid 
in full, interest at 10% p.a., fire in- 
surance and many others. The total 
loss, up to the end of Aug, 1954 can, 
therefcre, be calculated to be in the 
neighbourhood of $1,500,000. This 
figure, however, will eventually _in- 
crease as only interest alone will cost 


the owners $100,000 per month as 
time drags on. 
This business of supplying ‘Cont: 


munist China with strategic goods from 
Eurcpe via Macao was first. designed 
and engineered by a German merchant 
in Hongkong in 1952. Due to United 
Nations China Embargo, all prices of 
strategic materials in Communist China 
then had soared whereas their respec- 
tive prices in Europe had dropped on 
account of a sudden withdrawal of the 
customers. There was a buyers’ mar- 


ket in Europe and a sellers’ market in 


China. Realizing that he could make 
a fortune by moving goods from the 
anxious sellers in Europe to desperate 
buyers in China not by means of 
smuggling which cut into the profits 
but by other cheaper ways, this Ger- 
man began to make a thorough study 
of the import and export regulations 
of all countries. After several months, 
he was informed by his German cor- 
respcendents that any kind of strategic 
goods could be shipped from Germany 
provided they were covered by an im- 
port licence issued by the authorities 
at the pert of entry. So he went to 
Macao, where he learned that an im- 
port licence could be obtained if the 
applicant was prepared to pay a 20% 
deposit to the government at the time 
of his application or a 5% import duty 
in advance on the goods he intended 
to import into Macao. He further 
was told that the gcods could be 
shipped out of Macao if he could get 
permission from the Police. 


At that time, Communist China was 
in bad need of all kinds of strategic 
articles and had a backlog of orders. 
When his first operation began, his 
commitments were large enough _ to 
warrant special chartering of steamers 
and to give sufficient inducement. to 
shipping agents to schedule regular 
services. Shortly later, two steamers, 


s/s “India” and s/s ‘“‘Ruvouma’’ started 


tc run from Europe to Macao on a re- 
gular basis. 


This business crew, prospered and 
expanded. Everybody was happy as 
all kinds of strategic cargoes like cop- 
per ingot, copper wire, aluminium in- 
got, lead ingot, auto spare parts, heavy 
chemicals had found their way freely 
and smoothly into Communist China 
following the footsteps of this in- 
genious German ‘merchant who had, 


with success, bent the United Nations — 


China Embargo. restrictions to his pur- 
pose. The profit was gradually re- 
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duced from 40% to below 10% as trade 
competition set in. However, in view 
of the fact that Hongkong traders then 
had been doing more risky business 
for much less profit, the remaining 
figure still provided an incentive for 
intensified activities. So in spite of 
the necessity to put up large sums of 
money in the form of letter of credit 
margin or 50% advance payment to 
Eurcpean exporters, besides the nu- 
mercus payments in Macao to be made 
in advance, many were interested for 
they considered this business to be 
safe—no mishaps since it was started— 
and it promised a handsome return. 


The continued strategic goods ex- 
ports from Macao to China were known 
by the UN and finally the US protested 
to the Portuguese authorities in Macao 
without however convincing them that 
they should, against their financial in- 
terests, abandon this business. At 
first, the Pcrtuguese authorities pre- . 
tended that they knew of no exports 
of strategic goods to China but even- 
tually proof—with photographs—was 
shown them and then, still, the Portu- 
guese authorities tried to postpone the 
inevitable curtailment of these exports, 
It is interesting and revealing to know 
that the Import & Export Dept. . of 
Maceo did not—cfficially—keep records 
of these exports to China as permis- 
sion for shipment to China was dis- 
creetly given by the Portuguese au- 
thorities—for a consideration. Traders 
were aware by the end of 1953 that 
this profitable business was going to 
be stepped although the Macao au- 
thorities tried their best to delay its 


NOTICE | 


THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC | 
CO., LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN | 
that an Interim Dividend in res- 
pect of the year 1954 of 70 
cents per share, free of tax, has 
been declared payable on and 
after 17th September 1954. 


Applications for Dividend War- 
rants should be made either per- 
sonally or by letter to the Regis- 
tered Office of the Company, P. & 
O. Building, 4th Floor. 


The Register of Members of 
the Company will be closed from 
the 38rd day of September 1954 to 
the 17th day of September 1954, 
both days inclusive. 


By Order of the Board, 
Gibb, Livingston & Co., Ltd., 
Agents. 


Hong Kong, 
5th August, 1954. 
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end. In spite of portents of dangers, 
many merchants were over-anxious to 
make good money out of contravening 
UN export regulations so that they 
finally were bound to get caught. 


Macao’s defence, if any, was that 
for the sake of maintaining good rela- 
tions with China—though Lisbon has 
never recognised Peking—it was con- 
sidered prudent to permit certain ex- 
ports of strategic goods to China, and 
at the same time the public finances of 
Macao benefited considerably from this 
illicit trade (as far as UN regulations 
are concerned)—and private ‘earnings’ 
of quite a few persons in Macao did 
also benefit in a very satisfactory way. 
From this case can be seen how ‘use- 
ful’ and even ‘necessary! is Macao’s 
existence, under present conditions, to 
Peking. Many persons of influence and 
position in Macao regard the whole 
incident as one cf “after us the de- 
luge.” 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies were 
incorporated during the week ended August 28, 
1954 :— 


Ngar Mun Land Investment and Agency Com- 
pany Limited—Capitalists, fimanciers, conces- 


sionaries, merchants; Nominal Capital, $5,000,- 
000; Registered Office, No. 19, Chiu Lung 
Street, Victoria; Subscribers—Lo Yuk Tung, 


19, Kennedy Road, Hongkong, 
Hing Kwong, 17, 
Merchant. 


Atlas Traders, Limited—Importers, exporters, 
merchants; Nominal Capital, $100,000; Regis- 
tered Office, Room No. 405, Pedder Building, 
Victoria; Subscribers—Tsui Woon Hung, 7, Sing 
Wo Crescent, Hongkong, Married Woman; 
Chung Yik Ho, 18, To Li Terrace, Hongkong, 
Married Woman. 


Sang Hop Plumbing Company, Limited— 
Dealers in sanitary equipment; Nominal Capital, 
$200,006; Registered Office, No. 518, Lockhart 
Road, Hongkong; Subscribers—Kwan Mui, 20, 
Blue Pool Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Kwan 
Hung Fook, 20, Blue Pool Road, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 


Lee Luan Shing Company, Limited—Importers 
and exporters; Nominal Capital, $2,000,000; 
Registered Office, No. 18, Connaught ‘Road 
West, Victoria; Subscribers—Tan Tjhoeng Tiie 
alias Chan Sioe San, Djalan Liangbu Selatan 
No: 2, Djakarta, Merchant; Lam 
161, Lockhart Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Merchant; Lo 


Kennedy Road, Hongkong, 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


A reaction followed the recent acti- 
vity and improvement in prices. The 
Tin section was the chief sufferer not 
only in price falls but also because of 
greatly reduced turnover. 
declines were minor and once again 
this particular section provided the 


main portion of the modest business 


written. 


_ The Industrial section had a sprink- 
ling of interesting features. As a re- 


sult of greater buying interest in both - 
Hongkong 


Hongkong and _ London, 
Banks were taken locally up to $919.00. 
Profit taking sales of Consolidated Tin 
Smelter Ords. were readily absorbed 


between 28/- and 28/43 and Fraser & 


Wing Yue, 


Industrial . 


Neave Ords. attained further  pro- 
minence closing at $2.00 buyers. Both 
Singapore Cold Storage and Wearne 
Bros. remained in favour’ with the 
main turnover at $1.624 and $2.60 
respectively. Malayan Cements hard- 
ened after slipping back to $1.35 whilst 
Straits Traders languished somewhat 
with sellers at $21.20. It has been 
suggested that, the rapid rise in Gam- 
mons was due to the immediate pros- 
pect of being awarded the contract to 
build the Kallang Bridge, but a state- 
ment in the press. this week from an 
authcritative source made it clear that 
tenders for the project need not be in 
until the end of October. Operators, 


who seek the reason for every rise, . 


now attribute the 
to prospect of a considerable War 
Damage payment. Metal Box were in- 
clined to ease with some selling pres- 
sure at $1.25 and United Engineers 


increase to $3.30 


fell to $12.60 sellers. 


The Tin section was disappointingly 
inactive and with buyers holding off 


many shares deteriorated in price. 
Rawang Tins, due to a few selling 
orders, fell 6d. to 9/43. Rantau had 


sellers down to $2.00 and Laruts still 


cum the 1/- interim lost 6d. with busi- ~ 


ness at 12/43. However, Renong Tin 
were steady just short of 14/-, busi- 
ness in Hong Fatt continued at $1.38 
and Talam, because of its small market 
and approaching interim dividend, had 
: cogent improvement to buyers at 
2.50. 


AIR DELIVERY OF THE FAR 
EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Economic Review can be made at 
reduced rates to 
destinations :— 


United Kingdom, the Con- 
tinent of Europe. Japan, Thailand 
at HK$ 112 or £7. 


Air delivery to the United 
States of America can be effected 
via London and from there by sur- 
face mail at’ HK$120 or £7.10.- 


Air delivery of the Far Eastern 
the following | 


or US$21. 
Subscription prices are for one 


year but subscriptions for six 
months are also accepted. 


London Office 


St. Stephen’s House 
Victoria Embankment 
London S.W. i 


| Tel. TRA 6470, 4551 


' Hongkong Office 
: 822, Queen’s Building 


Tel. 32429 
Tokyo Office | 
407/9 Hotel Tokyo Building 
Marunouchi 
Tel. (28)8907-9, 3986 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


‘It shculd be appreciated that, due 
to neither transactions nor: interest in 
certain Rubber shares, quotations have 
been unchanged for some considerable 
time and can only be regarded as no- 
minal. In such cases where, at last, 
a transaction does take place, it is 
usually at a price somewhat removed 
from the old quotation, with a result- 
ing marking up or down, more often 
the latter. There was a small increase 
in the volume of business in this sec- 
tion, in which Real Estate was pro- 
minent with Bukit.Sembawang done in 
some quantity at 2/43 and a few 
Singapore United at 3/2. 


Offerings went a small way to satis-_ 
fying accumulated buying orders for 


Malayan Tax Free Loans. 


Business Done 2ist—27th August 1954. 


Industrials:—Consolidated Tin Smelters 28/- 
to 28/4%, Estate & Trust Agencies $5.00, 
Fraser & Neave Ords. $1.97% to $2.00, Gam- 
mons $3.25 to $3.30, Hammers $3.10 and 
$3.07% ed, Hongkong Bank Col. $919.00, Wm. 
Jacks $2.92%4, Malayan Cement $1.35, Metal 
Box $1.26% to $1:24, Robinson Ords. $2.00, 
Sime Darby $2.07%4, Singapore Cold Storage 
$1.624%, and $1.65 xci, Straits Times $2.96% 
and $2.95, Straits Traders $21.35 to $21.20, 
Union Insurance (Col.) $485, United Engineers 


Ords. : $12.60, Henry Waugh $1.85, Wearne 
ae $2.62%,, and $2.60, Wilkinson Process 
1.08%. 


Tins:—Batu Selangor 56 cts. and 57 cts., 
Hong Fatt $1.38, Petaling $3.27%, Rantau 
$2.00, Talam Mines $2.50, Teluk Kruin $1.30, 
Austral Amal. 11/9, Larut 12/9 ed, Rawang 
Tins 9/10% to 9/4%, Renong Tin 13/10% and 
14/-, S. Kinta 17/3 and 17/6. | 


Rubber:—Amal. Malay $1.10, Ayer Panas 
70 cts., Batu Lintang $1.17%4, Bukit Semba- 
wang 2/4%, Jeram Rubber 2/10% and 2/11, - 
New Serendah $1.05, Pajam 60 cts., Riverview 
3/3, Singapore United Rubber 3/2, Tapah $1.20, 
United Malacca 95 cts. 


Overseas Investments:—British:—Cow & Gate 
2/9 and 2/8, Hecht Levis & Kahn 9/9, I.C.I. . 
Ltd., 38/9, Oriental Telephones 94/6 to 96/6 
to 94/-, Technicolor 25/-, Smith & Nephew 
Ords. (new) 29/114, Standard Motors 8/1%. 


Australian:—-Foy & Gibson W. A. A. 29/-, 
Great Western Consolidated 6/1% Sterling, 
I.C.l. A.N.Z. A 36/-, 


Ora Banda North 2/-, 
Pekos A 11/3 to 11/6, | 


South African:——Associated Manganese 49/-, 
Merriespruit (O.F.S.) Gold Mining, Co. 34/-, 
Union Corporation (SA. Reg) 35/9, Union 
Lime 13/4%, Union Steel of S.A. .10/4%, Union 
Tobacco (South) 8° Prefs: 25/44. 


,_ Published and edited by ERIC 
E. HALPERN for and on behalf 
of The Far Eastern Economic Re- 
view Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Build- 
ing, Victoria, Hongkong.—Tele- 
phone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 
The Far ‘Eastern Economic 
‘Review is published weekly and 
printed in Hongkong by _ the 
Graphic Press Ltd., 4, Queen’s 


Road, C. 


* * 


Annual subscription $80. 
Overseas $93 or £6.0.0-or 


Price per single copy: $1.60 
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Across the Far East 


SWIRE & MACLAINE, LTD. 


1, Connaught Rd. C., Hongkong 


Hongkong, Japan, China, Taiwan, Korea 


... you are assured ©f fast com- 
fortable journeys in 4 engined 
‘Skymaster’ aircraft crewed by 
British pilots who have travelled 
more than 40,000,000 passenger 
miles with one of the finest 
punctuality records in the 
Far East. 


MERCHANTS | 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


The reduced administrative costs 
of a regional airline enable Cathay 
Pacific Airways to offer reduced 
fares without detriment to 
standards of comfort, efficiency, 

» punctuality or safety. 


SUGAR 
EASTERN PRODUCE 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVES: 


MACLAINE, WATSON & CO.,LTD., JOHN SWIRE & SONS, LTD., 
14, Fenchurch Street, E.C.8. 8, Billiter Square, E.C.3. 


Passages. call $6260, 34149, Freight, call 58948 
BUTTERFIELD & SWIRE (H.K.) LTD., and major tourist ageats. 


Through the extension of long-term 

credit and fiduciary business of 

corporate securities we have 

been closely identified with 

the development of Japa- 

nese heavy industries for 
over fifty years. 


First in Long-Term Finance 
Full-Fledged in International Banking 


Established: 1902 
Marunouchi, Tokyo. 
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50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA V. V. 


- Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 


BOISSEVIAN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AFRICA YV. V. 


Regular. Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations | 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


To | 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
( including BAL 1) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports _ 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, _ . 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Anmisterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


7 ?. S. Now—fly The Rainbow Round the World for only $1366.60 


It doubles your choice of service 
to Europe! Choose from either . 

de luxe PRESIDENT service or 
thrifty RAINBOW service aboard 
the same big Super-6 Clipper’ 


With PRESIDENT service, you enjoy all these 
luxuries: Pan Am’s famous Sleeperette* seats. 
Superb meals, bar service, vintage winés, cour- 
 teous cabin attendants. 


With RAINBOW service, you enjoy the finest 
in tourist travel! Big, comfortable reclining 
seats, delicious meals at no extra charge, 
courteous cabin attendants. 


Now on Super-6 Clippers to Beirut, Rome and Paris. 
On double-decked “Strato” Clippers to the 
U.S.A. from Manila. 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


Pan American Vorld Airweys, Ino. 


PAN AMERICAN 
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LT D. Established 1832 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAIBANK |} | 
BUILDING 


| Importers and 
P.O. Box No. 36 Tedsphone No. 28021 


| Insurance, Shipping and 


| Air Transport 
Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 


Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 
Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd 


Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers The Australia China Line — 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


_ Pharmaceuticals. GENERAL AGENTS: 
Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 


- | HEAD OFFICE: British Overseas Airways Corporation 


24,9!. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 AGENTS: 


Glen Line Limited 
Royal Mail Lines Limited 


| BRANCHES: Prince Line Limited 

8 HONG KONG MANILA 

4 TOKYO : NEW YORK Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 

NAGOYA COLOMBO Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

KOBE CANTON Co., Ltd. 
OSAKA FOOCHOW" Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. | 


Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 
The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 


* Business temporarily suspended. 


si | Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

| The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 

SUBSIDIARIES:- _ 7 The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 

| | Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co. Ltd. 

oat Dodsal Limited, Bombay. | Hong Kong Airways Limited 
Dodwett & Co, (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia, 
60 | Dodwell & Co. (East Atrica) Ltd., Nairobi, 
— 


— | ™ 
| 
| | 
| | 
|_| 
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| 

| 

| MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., | Cable Address: 

NEW YORK “RYMAC” HONG KONG 

| Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: | CODE USED 

| NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & NEW BOE 

| PHILADELPHIA | 

| via | Branches: 

: JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & | JAPAN: Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka and Yokohama 
| | PANAMA | AUSTRALIA: Sydney | 
| MS. “SUSAN MAERSK”... .... .... Sept. 17 | ; 

| MS. “MAREN MAERSK” .... .... .... Oct, 2 | 


Managed by 
A.P. HOLLER, COPENHAGEN 
General Agents U.S.A. 


- Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.S. “ ept. 
MS. “ELSE MAERSK” .... .... .... .... mt 23 COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON | 


Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 


| MS. “ELLEN ..... .., Managers: | | 
| Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India RYMO PANAMA, S. A. 
| M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” .... .... .... Sept. 15 
| MS. “MATHILDE MAERSK” .... .... Oct, 12 Shipping Agents: ' 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. | 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan | 
| Papan via Manila Kansai Kisen Kaisha, Japan $ 
| M.S. “HERTA MAERSK” .... .... .... Sept. 23 The Scindia Steam Nav. Co., Ltd., Bombay $ 
| MS. “EMILIE MAERSK” .... .... .... Oct. 6 
| For Freight & Further’ Particulars | e Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd. Bombay 
| Please apply to: States Marine Corporation, New York : ; 
| 
JEBSEN & CO. 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. Registered Office: 
| Chinese Freight Booking Office HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. $ 
| 27, Connaught Rd., C. ‘Tel: 20361. 
SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE | | 
| At liberty to proceed via other ports to AN LIM ae ete 
( 
= 
, 
i 


THE 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


Shipowners, Shipping Agents & Brokers 


“Caxton House”, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong 
Telephone: 27751 on All Departments. 


Representatives 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: 
MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA, 
YAWATA, TSUKUMI, SASEBO 


Cable Address: Holringer-Japan 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: 
PUSAN, INCHON, AND SEOUL. | 


Cable Address: Emgesco London. 
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